tty 


THE INVASION STORY 


YOU CAN START TO-DAY. 


— aie ioe wo : 
bree Insurance. ~ OEEKIY 


HOLBROOK’S 
SAUCE 


Quality—Never heen heaten. Try it. 


IN ADVANCE OF 


EVERY OTHER MAKE. 
+ The - first pneumatic tyres CADBURY’S ABSOLUTELY PURE, 


and still easily the best. — Cc 0 co A __ THEREFORE BEST. 


_DUNLOPS. 


| BETTER THAN COD LIVER OIL 


te Devonsbire Cream (clotted) ; pbecintely pure; no preservatives used; the most efficacious s substitute for 
roil; invalvable for chitdven and invalids. alb., 1s. 4d.; 11b., 2s. 4d. ; 21b., 4. Ass free, Supplied constantly 

sa ag mbroke, Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, Lichfield, etc 

Conyers, Bridestowe, 8.O. Devonshire. 


he yuntes 38e8 


ust try a “Park Drive” Cigarette, you "Il wonder how 


t's possible to sell them at “Ten for Tuppence.” 
wine ni Syreet and Cool, FOR D A Conpon a — packet sa per 
ouw e 10° ‘en for Coupons sen in. 
njoy “Par Drivss,” gy DELICIOUS, y 
Ask your tobacconist for Park Drives” to- day. Made by NUTRITIOUS, A B 4, RY S 


— Lrp.—the Independent Firm, illest ‘and London. WHOLESOME, c 


ii, PEARSON’S WEEKLY WERE END! 


COUGHS 


and Nasal Catarrh. 


| THE NATIONAL REMEDY. 


Doctors’ opinions are divided as to the causes of influenza, 
but they are unanimous ing the terrible danger of 
this scourge, and also in the efficacy of Veno’s Lightning 
Cough Cure as a reliable preventive and cure. The use of 
this great remedy is a guarantee of a speedy recovery, and 
no evil after-effects ;. and during the eevcre epidemic of last 
year no medicine was more widely used or achieved such 
remarkable success. Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure is 

teed free from all dangerous drugs, is safe for the 
youngest child, and is a perfect cure for’ influenza, coughs, 
colds, bronchitis, asthma, and all chest and lung troubles. 

Nurge Bradshaw, of 67 Dunard Street, Glasgow, a fully 
certificated professional nurse, writes:—‘I advise every 
mother, patient, and friend to keep Veno’s Lightning Cough 
Cure in their home. It is a marvellous cure for coughs, 
colds, and chronic chest troubles, and I can, in every way, 
thoroughly recommend it.” 


Nurse Bradshaw, 


TEN IN ONE FAMILY CURED. 


Cure; it is a most valuable remedy.” 


Veno's Lightning Cough Cure is the Safest aad Surest Procurable Remedy for 


COUCHS & COLDS, —s 3° ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, NASAL CATARRH, 
INFLUENZA, CHILDREN’S GOUCHS, 

LUNG TROUBLES, pl OLD-ACE COUCKS. 


>» Larger sizes, 1/1} and 2/9. Of all Chemists. 


ENO’S LIGHTNING 
COUGH CURE. 


BOON to MEN 


Nervous and Ph: Weaknesses—Urini 


To Smokers 
MAKE YOUR OWN CICARETTE, SIR: 
IT IS TWICE AS COOD 


Troubles, Lack Vigour, Varicocele, 
other allied diseases. Send for Treatise, with 
full purticulars, including Hundreds of Tes. 
tinonials of complete Cures. No Electricity. 
Sent sealed, free, two stamps. 
JAS, MURRAY, 7 Southampton Row, 
Holborn, London, W.C. 


andinvalidg. gb. 


BEST & PUREST. 
LARCEST SALE IN CREAT BRITAIN. 


ment must be prepaid. 


| 


Mr. T. H. Pantis, 75 Mount Pleasant Road, Southampton, writes :—‘‘ My household, 
ten in number, havo recently checked the influenza by taking Veno’s Lightning Cough 


Better than Cod tiver Oil. 


Real Devonshire Cream (cloited); absolutely 
pure; no preservatives used 
substitute for cod liver ofl, invaluable’ fos children 
., 14; Ud., 24; 2ib.,4/4, free; supplied 
constantly to the Countesses Cadogan, Pembroke, 
Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, Lichfield, &c., by 


i Mrs. Conyers, Bridestowe,S.0., Devonshire 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. 


All communications should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, 
‘Pearson's Weekly,” 12 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
morning for the following week's Issue. 


Marcu 25, 1s: 


“WOOD-MILNE RUBBER HEELS have all but revolution: 4 
footwear. The old-fashioned leather heel is rapidly becoming cbsolete. 
is universally recognised to-day that rubker—real rubber—is the cc: 
substance for Boot Heels. It softens the shock of walking, lasts longer 
leather, and prevents the boot from losing its shape. 


| 
Aint | glad Grandpa wears Rubber Heeis 


Look for the namo “WOOD-MILNE”’ on every hecl. 


When writing to Advert 
Please Mention 


_ PEARSON'S WEEK! | 


TIRED MEN. 


When you are tired of taking mysterious prescriptions 
and weary of wearing Electric Relts, write to me, and 
I will scutl you a Book which showe how every man, 
y and ofd, may be Quickly and Thoronghly 

of NERVOUSNESS, EXHAUSTION, VARICOCELE 
and DKBILITY fromany cuuse whatever, WITHOUT 
STOMACH MEDICINE or ELECTRICITY. Hun 
dreds of cures. Book sent sealed, post free, for Two 
Stemps. Mention this Paper.—A. J. LEIGH, /2and 
$3 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. Over twenty 
years’ successful resulta, 


the most efficacious 


Every Advertise- 


Advertisements must be received by Tuesday 


0 


OLD ARTIPICIAL TEETH BOOGHT: 

call or forward by post; fall value per return, or offer 

made, — Mesers. ing. Manufactur: Dentists, 

2 Oxford St., Opp. Rathpone Place, (Batab. 
years.). 


FREE 


BABY CARS direct from factory on approval; 
carriage paid ; we save 
payments from 4/. moathly. 

nid to-day for spland 
—Direct Public Supply Co. (Dept. 63), Coventry. 


INCOME TAX.—1f you wish t> avoid trouble 
and expense, buy“ A Handy Guide to Income Tax 
Payers.” 1t will solve all your difficulties in making 
@cerrect return, and thus avoid overeharge. Send 


fourteen stamps to A. F. 
London, wor Sowter, 17 Henrietta St, 


ou §/- inthe £; cash or easy 
Wonderful value. 
new catulogue, post free. 


i 
MY 
BIG BOOK OF | 


TO THE RUPTURED 


We will send free to anyone who is rup- 
tured, a free trial of our famous home cure. 


PHOTO POST-CARDS of yourself, 1/- dozen. 
Catalogue and Samples Free.—Hackett, July Road, 
Liverpool, E. 


STAMPS FRESBI—Shillingsworth Colonials, 
Foreign, also Bight Unused f#amoa (penny 


BARGAIN SURPRISES | 


ASTROLOGY.— i 
bay evens chad —a profusely Musteated album of & 
n 


Fortunate 


SLOAN - DUPLOYAN ° SHORTHAND 
‘a study, and cus highest speed. 
Interest aa | chick kane. Bia Dapienan Associa: eae 


It isa marvelluus method, curing cases that 
defied hospitals, doc- 
tors, trusses, electri- 


‘tuge).—** Stamps,” 28 Lansdowne, Hackney, | Days, Business Success, Ma‘ rimon: 
ondun, future added. Send birth-date, 1/- P. choicest designs XY 
——_——- | Butleigh, Whitcl.urch Road, Cardiff. Jewels, Watches, &c. aac “ 
rR QU-LRATERES AELEUONG. | ax0w mrorgums 2s et hee DISSoON % 
ce, — or,"* ia i 
pola canis °° | or 15/- with order OFFER below. 


city and all else. 
Merely send your 
name aud address ou 
the coupon and the 
free tria will be sent 
without any cost to 
you whatever. Mr. R. 
Wharton, 52 Domestic 
Street, Holbeck, Leeds, 
was ruptured 7 years, 
He tried this method, 
and haswornnotruss 
for over 6 years. 
Mr. G, Thomas, | Station Road, Liansumlet, 
Glams., was ruptured 40 years ; has now 
worn no truss in 6 years. Mr. W. Look- 
wood, Tauton, Downham, Brandou, Suffolk, 
ruptured 30 years, not worn truss for 
5 years. Mr. W. Kidd,Rashieslack by Insch, 
Inverness-shire, N.B., was cured at theage 
of 55 years, not worn truss for 8 years. 
Thes: men were cured permanently by the 
Rice Method. Send coupon for full par- 
ticulars, 


COUPON (B 1192). 


Cat out and post to WM. S. RICE, 
R.S., Ltd..8 & 9 Stonecutter Street, 
London, E.C. 


tion, Ramsgate. 


Remnant Trade. 
mone: 


BILLIARDS.- How to play the game. If any- 
one would take The Game of ere snd Bows 
lay it,” by John Roberta, and play every diagram in 
succession, he would soon get rid of the monotony of 
pazing for the table. The book may be had, 
, for 1/2 irom A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Hen 
Street, London, W.C. 


TO AMATEUR PROTOGRAPHERS.— 
for the novice and akho 


w Kirn 


Photogra, 
tnformatton you 


Cameras, Piates 

of Negatives, Printing, Mounting, . &e. may 
be had, post free, for 1/2 from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C 


London, W.O. 


STRENGTH: How Lost; How Regained.— 
Interesting and instructive remarks to young and 
enidaie-ayse men on “How to Preserve Strength, 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A 
brief treatise on Nervous Exhanstion, Losa of 
Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debility in 
Men,—Sent sealed on receipt of 4 penny stampa 
Charles Gordon, 8 Gordonholme Dispensary, Brad- 
ford, Yorks. 


Troubles, 


ROSBS.— Full instructions for the cultivation 
and care of Roses in order to grow them to the best 
be found in *‘ Roses, and How to 

Biddle, price 1,2, post free, 


Right, left, ov Loth sides, or nace!” MP entices . 


from A. F. 
N London W.C, 
EWG. s.ssrcersccesssoroosssees 


PEACH’S LACE CURTAINS.- Write for 
FRER CATALOGUE. 400 [lustrations. La t 
issued. A Warehoucein Book Form, Curtains, 3 
ment Fabrics, Mualins, Linens, Hosiery, ' aces, &c.— 
sSaml Peach & rona,Dept. 142,Tie Lcoms,Nottingham, 


Spain (scarce), 


Addics8 ..,...... doceansan sesetesorsaces 


Blankets, full si 


BE YOUR OWN MASTER and stort the| 
in it. Write now for free guide.—Cochrane’s 


Warehouse, 17 Victoria Bridge, Manchester. oo ea 6/6; DINNERCRUETS, [Solid ©. “1 2] ‘ 
= e made and sold over 1! 3/3; MARVEL (5 [Dress Kine 
5,000 testimonials. Write for Catalogo: sin rith ¢ 
POULTRY KEBPING.—Those who would Va aO-page Book of Teetinonen articles) CUTLERY Poe ent 
like full ‘natruct ons ne fo,the Keeping, breeding, and only. Dealers PARCEL, 25/-; Be, Ro, Cnn 
rearing of pou lor. and profit ma; better —GE 
aad it a Poultry” Keeping, and How to Make it yzarson, Lion Cycle Dorks, on 7 FULL MONTH 
0 . B. ma: had, , | Stree agham. é 
ost free, irem 4. ¥. bowter, Publisher, 17 Henriette TRIAL ALLOWE 
» London, W.0. VARICOCBLBE.—kvery Write for 
Varieccele and its aceumipenying debit A Book NOM 
SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICKS.—A fow | DETvous weakness should send for illustrated clroular Beintime's 
ample conjuring ticks are always useful tn the after Seay. ite sutoessful treatment and cure by the in the 
nner interval. ou oan learn a num ! ~ and met! . 0 ele 
Gre tricks which weed ttle or uc cera ink | Sent scaled, post free, two stampe—k. BR STARTLING 


8h i ntsand Poke N Send 
eights an 8,’ ei). 
1/3 to A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Hensioute Street, 


SMALL GARDENS. jening is a fasci. | #7 Oxford M.A., just the book they want. Post free NCE 8: 
nating hobby, and aay coche nts will befoundin | for 12 from A. ¥. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Hennetta ANEQUAL 
“Small Gardens and Howto Make the Most of Them,” | Street, Londo: ‘ E 
by V. P. Biddle. Tt many be had for 12, port free, ———_ 4s. IN TH 
from A. P. Sowter, isher, 17 Henrietta Street,| ASTROLOGY. — Lite Horcecope, Marriage of your 
London, W.C. Partner described, Money Prospects, Future hvents, chase. 

Changes, &c., accurately told. Send birth-date, l/-, os 

BOON TO WEAK WBN. — Nervous ond | 424 stam SEND PO: 


payee Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, 
Allied Treatise, with full 
eluding hundreds of testimonials of complete 


cures, 
sent sealed, pest free, two sta: —P.J. Murray, 7 
Southampton Row, London, W.0. ue 


STAMPS!!—S unusel ZANZIBAR FREF, with 
packet No, 795, containing 
sold 15/-) ; includes 5 Venesuela (cat. 3/-), Austria 3 Kr, 
Bright & Son, 166 Strand, W.0. 
SPLENDID Genuine Yorkshire Woollen 
paid.—Curlisle Mills Co., Batley Carr, Dewsb 


REAL GOLD Gen 
Rives, 5/6; SOLID 
SiLveER Wartcues, 


Experience unnecessary. re’s 


studying “‘Aafter-Dinner | 59 & © Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
by C. fa —s 


BECHBS.—Those to whom it is necessary to 
mally and find a difoulty in 
es Yor all Occasions,’ by 


gene speoch occasio: during H.&a1 
doing so, wil! find “& GREAT 1! : 


Avenue, 


envelope.—Madame Marion, Robertaon 
dinburgh. ; 


caARD ' 
FREE BU 
AND PART 
CULARS P' 
NEXT POS" 


H. SAMUEL. 


87, Market St. 
MANCHESTER. 
ae 


Varicocele, and 


particulars, in- 


men, ia “* Etiquette for Men by GR. M Dev 

ur or Fat -R.M. ereux. 
It maybe hed, for'12 trom A, P. 3 
tye pee post free, 2. Sowter, 


185 different, 1/- (usually 


N.Z. oMficial, end many others.— 


Gardener’s 
t Works, 


ze, 72 by 58. Semple 


prir 4/-, post 
ary. 


CHANGELETS. 


The Latest Competition Craze. 


£100 ist PRIZE 


ond Prize, £50. L100 in Other Prizes. 
TRY YOUR HAND AT THIS SPLENDID CONTEST TO-DAY. 


H/ 


| 


WHAT CHANGELETS ARE. 


Hex is a splendid new Changelets contest in which 
everyone of you is invited to take part. Inthe paragraph 
given below you are asked to romove five of the words, and 
substitute five others in the same places, so as to read into 
it as novel and original a meaning a3 possible. 

Everyone of you can do that, and everyone of you should 
therefore enter for the handsome cash prizes which we offer 


** Honey cheaper again | °° 


Its quite simple, isn’t it? Try it on the form below 
with the following well-known proverb : 

We never miss the water till the well runs dry, 

From the example we have given you will see that 
Changelete-making simplified by the fact that unctuation 
marks may be added, altered, or omitted, and ¢ capital 
lottera may be substituted for small letters, or vice versa, 
without being regarded as a 

Any other alteration of a wo whatever will be regarded 
asachange. For example, well changed into wells becomes 
anew word. 


HOW TO MAKE CHANGELETS. 


This is the beet way to go about making Changelots. 
Instead of working on the coupon, write the quotation first 
of all on a sheet of notepaper. Next hold of an idea— 
humorous, sentimental, patriotic, po itical, or whatever 

ou think would be worth turning into a Changelet—and, 
y altering five of the words of the quotation, try to work 
this idea into it. 

From the illustrated example given below, you will see 
how a humorous motor-car idea has been inserted in‘o the 
quotation. 

This system of doing changel™ has advantages which 
competitors will appreciate. In the tirst place, you don’t 
spoil or destroy your coupon with needless alterations. In 


Just to Show You How It's 


Paragraph : We never mise 
the water till the well 
runs (ry. 


With five 


become down. 
_— 


ears wen ited 


TRANS WIGSTON AF 
Book Ratzs. 


No. 975. 


3 
“How disgusting!’ the little busy bee exclatmed. 


Done. 


Chaijclet : We never appreciate 
or fi par the gee-uce till the motor breaks 


the seoond place, you will find that wor' at your 
Changelete in this manner is very productive of ideas, for 
it is interesting to note that when once you commit an idea 
to paper, new ideas seem to flow more easily, and sometimes 
these later ideas are much superior to the one you first 
thought out. 

Having made your Changelet to your satisfaction, cross 
out on the form below the five w —NO MORB, NO FEWER 
—which you wish deleted, and write in ink carefully and 
clearly above each crossed-out word, the word you wish to 
substitute. Then fill in your name and address, also 
writing these clearly, in the space provided, and post your 
Changelet on to us in accordance with the rules below. 


RULES WITH be COMPETITORS MUST 

1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form below, or they will be disqualified. If more than 
one attempt is made, each must be written on & 
separate entry form. 

2. Every coupon must be accompanied by a Postal Order for 
sixpence, made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd, and 
crossed “ & Co.,” and the number of the Postal Order 
must,be written in the space pa Where one 
Postal Order of a higher value is sent to cover more 
than one attempt, the number of this Postal Order 
must be written on each entry form. 

8. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be 
addressed to the Editor of PEARSON’ WEEKLY, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and must be marked 
“ GQuanorLets, No. 23 ” in the top left-hand corner. 

4. Attempts must arrive not later than first post Thursday, 
March 25th. 

5. £100 will be awarded this week to the sender of the 
Changelet which is considered to be the best by the 
adjudicators, hy whom originality of idea will be taken 
into consideration. will be awarded to the sender 
of the paragraph which is considered to be the second 
best, and the remaining £1v0 will be divided in other 
Prizes amongst those whose attempts come next in 
merit. . 

6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. No 
correspondence will be entered into in connection with 
the Competition, and tel will be ignored. The 
polished decision is final, and competitors may only 
enter on this understanding. 


— 


CHANGELETS, No. 23. 


lundertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 


Address sevssoves 


RESULT OF No. 20. 
The original paragraph in Competition No. 20 was: 


SHOULD OLD ACQUAINTANCE BE FORGOT 
AND NEVER BROUGHT TO MIND? 


The following are the names and addresses of the winners, 
together with their attempts: 


First prize of £50: Will Peace, 449 Sh ham 
Street, Sheffield, = 


SHoutp Grandma’e — BE FORGOT she 
NEVER fails TO coug! 


Second prize of £25: N. Goddard, 27 Madeira 
Park, Tunbridge Wells. 
SHOULD OLD houses BE haunted they NEVEB 
les To advantage. 
Third prize of £10: Frank Soul, 18 ¥ 
eo oul, 18 York Grove, 
SHOULD OLD wattere Bm registered AND 
periodically taught ro add ? 


Here are some other good Changelets sent in: 


Our lengthy acquaintance had forgot and 
never brought hie bed. 


Should old beehives be wasted and never 
utilised as chapeauz ? 


Some old ailments we forgot quack advertise. 
ments brought to co al 


Should old husbands be forgot and mainly 
fed on “ sauce?” 


Fortunately old Miss Topnotes forgot, and 
never brought her music. 


Should the cat be forgot and never fed 
during holidays ? 

Should all doctors be Territoria!s and never 
allowed to charge? 


For List of Winners of other Prizes see Page ili, 0 the 
Rea Cover. 


Five Words Only to be Altered. 


Postal Order No. wssssscsesecscsceeeeeees 


well 


decision as final and legally binding. 


eee error reece ee eee eer ene ee: 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. WEEK ENDING MARCH 26, 1909. 


ENrTereD at 
Starionsrs’ Hatt, 


Onze Penny. 
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The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


His Creditors. 

Tre Rev. Dr. Aked has been telling a good story 
of his carly days at Pembroke Chapel, Liverpool. On 
one occasion he met, say, Mr. Brown, and asked him 
how much he was going to give towards a certain 
chureh fund, 

“I suppose you will give us something, won’t you?” 
seid the clergymaa. 

“Can’t do it,” said Mr. Brown sioutly. 

“Why not? Is not the cause a good one?” 

“Yes, but 1 am not able to give anything.” 

“Pooh! pooh! I know better; you must give a 
Letter reason than that.” 

“Well, I owe too much money—I must be just 
before I’m generous, you know.” 

“But you owe your Maker a larger debt than you 
do anybody else.’’ ae 

“That’s true, sir; but, then, He isn’t pushing me 
like the balance of my creditors.’’ 


The “ T.R.D.L.” 


Mary Anperson De Navarro, at a dinner, told 
many stories of the stage. 

“Sir Augustus Harris, one week-end, took a cab 
for Charing Cross,”’ she said. “He had painted in 
black letters on box and kitbag: ‘Augustus Harris, 
T.R.D.L.’ The letters stood for ‘Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane.’ But the cabby thought that they stood 
for some learned degree—that here was an innocent, 
helpless scientist from whom he could easily get an 
exorbitant fare. : 

“So, on reaching Charing Cross, the cabby frowned 
down at Sir Augustus, and said darkly : 

“* 4 good five shillings’ worth, sir.’ 

“But Sir Augustus laughed and handed the man 
one and six—the exact fare. 

“The cabby looked at the money and sneered 


bitterly. 
‘An’ yo.call yerself a T.R.D.L. 


“*Garn!’ ho said. 
Why, yo ain’t no more a T.R.D.L. than wot I am!’” 


The Omniscient Judge. | 

A CERTAIN judge, famed for his good and bad 
jekes—and that should sufficiently identify him—was 
complimented at a recent gathering on the modest 
simplicity with which he administered justice. 

“Well, we are not omniscient, we judges,’’ he re- 
plied, “though from our air you might often think 
we were. When I begin to feel omniscient, I call to 
mind, as a corrective, Judge O’Brien, of Dublin. 

“Judge O’Brien was delivering his decision in a 
will contest.’ The testator had gone to America, and 
nothing had been heard of him for many years. Hence 
he was supposed to be dead, and they were dividing 
up his estate according to the will he had left behind. 

“ Judgo O’Brien, a very pompous man, read on and 
on. 
“And it is plain to me,’ read Judge O’Brien, 
‘that when the testator said he bequeathed this farm 
and appurtenances to Bridget O’Hoolahan, by appur- 
tenances he meant all that portion marked A and 
coloured green on the plan.’ 

“*Hoe didn’t!’ shouted a voice from the rear of 
the court. ; 

“<¢ Arrest that man!’ stuttered the judge. 

“And the man, a thin old fellow, was dragged 
struggling bofore the bar. 

“How dare you, sir? 
O’Brien demanded. 

“« Om the man what made the will!’ was the 
reply, in a scornful Irish-American. accent.” 


Self-Betrayal. 


Derective-InsPecTtor WitiiaMson, of the Criminal 
Invéstigation Department, talking to some friends, 
said: 

“Tt is not such difficult work to catch a criminal 
as some people think. Guilty men, you see, always 
betray themsclves through their continual efforts to 
eppear innocent. 

“Let me illustrate my meaning this way: A pro- 
fessor from the University of Oxford, at a banquet 
one night, drank several glasses of port. The pro 
fessor did not know this wine’s extraordinary strength, 
and in all innocence he took too much. When he rose 
to leave the table, his legs, to his dismay, tottered, 
and the room seemed to sway slightly. 

“Tho horrified professor got to another room in 
safcty. He sat down in the most distant corner. 
But soon his young hostess, leading a maid who 
carried her two beautiful twin babies, came to him 
for his approbation. 

“Theo professcr sat up very ercct. He gazed at the 
twins glassily. Then he articulated carefully, in a 
hoarse, thick voice: ~ 

“*What a bonny little child!’” 


A Story of Lord Strathcona. 
Tue following story of Lord Strathcona has, at any 
rate, the merit of being characteristic: _ 
A very old man called to see him at his offices, and 
axplaincd as the reason of his visit that he was the 


Who are you?’ Judge 


Don’t miss the footlines on 
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cabman who drove young Donald Smith to his ship 
when he set sail for Canada long years before. 

Lord Strathcona was interested in this reminiscence 
of his youth, and listened to the ancient Jehu when 
he went on in tearful voice to complain that death 
had just deprived him of one of two grandsons, and 
that he himself had fallen on evil times. 

Lord Strathcona soethed the old fellow’s sorrows 
with a little money. 

Again, more recently, the old man called on Lord 
Strathoona, and this time told him that both his 
ca were down with typhoid fever, and, as Lord 

trathcona had helped him beforc, perhaps he would 
agein. After some gossiping chat about Scotland, 
Lord Strathcona again comforted the old man with 
a little money. 

When he had gone an official, who had overheard 
the conversation, said: 

“I hope you did not give that man any money, 
Lord Strathcona, When he saw you before one of 
his two dsons was dead, now he says both are ill 
with typhoid fever.” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Jones,” said the High 
Commissioner, with a twinkle in his eye, “but, do you 
know, when I left Sootland for Canada, I had no cab 
to take me to the ship, but just wheeled down my 
things myself to the deck in a barrow.” 


A Gladstone Bull. 

Ma. W. E. Guapstone was once guilty of an amus- 
ing bull in a debate on the question of disestablish- 
ment, Dilating on the hold on the affections of the 
people enjoyed by the Church of England, he said: 

“When sn Englishman wants to get married, to 
whom does he go? To the parish priest. When he 
wants hig child baptised, to whom does he go? ‘To 
the parish pet: When he wants to get buried, to 
whom does he go?” 

The House answered. with a roar of laughter, in 
which Mr. Gladstone himself joined, adding: 

“ As I was contrasting the English Church with the 
Irish, a bull is perhaps excusable.” 


He Got the Order. 

A Mawncuester firm lately received from another 
Manchester firm this letfer. 

“Dear Sm,—To-day we have given your Mr. X. 
an order, thanks to his colossal impudence. Where 
did you find him?” 

Mr. X. had only just started on the road, and this 
was an order from ao firm that all his predecessors had 
canvassed in vain. The head of Mr. X.’s firm called 
him in, and questioned him about the charge of 
“colossal impudence.”’ . 

“Well,” the young traveller explained, “you told 
me to adapt myself to all manner of circumstanc-s, 
and behave to ible customers in their own way. 
In this case the head didn’t look up for three minutes 
after I went in, and then he said, ‘ Well, what blood- 
sucking firm do you represcnt?’ I gave him your 
card and said, ‘These rotten vampires,’ and it seemed 
to tickle him.’? 


Wrong Reverence. 

Me. Wituam Ls Quevx, the novelist, relates : 

“Once, in the English village of Chalfont 8t. Giles, 
I paid a visit to Milton’s cottage. As I mused in 
the quaint old place, a big motor-car snorted up to 
the door, and a red-faced American in a sealskin 
overcoat, who looked tike the typical Chicago pork- 
packer, out. 

“<So this is it, is it?’ said he, and he handed the 
caretaker the sixpenny admission fee. 

Se a 

“An threw open his fur coat, exposing a red 
cravat, in which a diamond horseshoe blazed, and 
with a reverent sigh he looked about the picturesque 
cottage, with its old chairs and tables and ite steel 
big art 

“So this is Lipton’s sitting-room !? 

“*Not Lipton’s,’ said I. ‘ Milton’s.’ 

“The man started and frowned. He buttoned up 
his coat. ‘ 

“«Milton’s!’ he growled savagely, as he opened the 
door. ‘And here I thought it was Lipton’s. A whole 
morning wasted !’” 


The Suffragist Scored. 


Prosasty the Suffragist who has done more to 
enlist recruits to the causo than any other woman is 
Miss Annie Kenney, the young factory girl, whose 
magnetic personality endears her even to crowds 
hostile to her views. 

Miss Kenney has a wonderful knack of answering 
the objections of her hearers, as the following little 
story will show: 

While she was speaking on her favourite topic 
before a mixed audicnce, a man objected to her argu- 
ments on the ground that, as man was created first, 
he was superior to woman. 

“Ah,” replied Miss Kenney, without a moment’s 
hesitation, “do you know what Burns said about 
that? He said: 

“His ’prentice hand He tried on mau, 
And then He made the lasses, O.’” 
After that tho interrupter left hurriedly. 
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Too Sudden. 

Wixstow Cuurcnit, discussing recently a political 
movement, that in its sudden overwhelming sucess 
had rather embarrassed him, said: 

“T felt like a good old Yorkshire parson. As Jin 
came down froin the pulpit one Sunday morning, tie 
sexton said: , : 

“*Your prayer for rain was soon answered, sir. It's 
pouring.’ 

“Dear mé, I hope not,’ muttered the pastor. J] 
came away this morning without an umbrella,’” 


In the Broske of The Mighty. 


Like other people, caddies are apt to invest their 
favourite patron with a halo of reverence. Such an 
individual was once boasting of his list of distin- 
guished acquaintances, all of whom he claimed amon« 
his bosom triends. e 

“Ye wouldna’ think it, perhaps,’? he prowilly 
observed to a gentleman whom he was attendine, 
“but Lord Rosebery and I are just like brithers !” 

“ Nonsense,”’ returned the other incredulously. 

“Nensense, yersel’,”? was the indignant rctori. 
“Why, mon, I’m wearing a pair of his auld breck. 
this very moment that he gie ine last month, when | 
carried his clubs for him at St. Andrews!” 


A New Kind of Fuel. 


AN amusing story is related of a major in {ie 
Indian Army who employed a nativo cook, skilful at 
curries, but not omniscient with regard to Europesi 
cuisinerie. On one occasion the major received a 
present of some English rhubarb, and, being fond ut 
this delicacy, handed_.it to the cook. 

“You know what to do with that, cook?” he sail, 
and the native signified that he did. 

Dinner-time arrived, and the major returned from 
parade, to be met by his cook with many salaan: 

“Stick’s damp, sahib,” he blurted distractcdly; 
“no dinner ready. Fire won’t. light.’ 

“When the major went to the kitchen and found 
that his cook had been trying to light the fire with 
the precious rhubarb, his remarks, at all events, were 
fiery. 


An Honest Opinion. 


Amone the interesting anecdotes illustrative of Mr. 
Cleveland’s refusal to give paige of any sort is 
that which describes an incident of the Presidential 
campaign of 1892. A literary friend of Mr. Cleve: 
land brought together, as if by chance, the Demecr:i.ic 
nominee and a prominent Irish-American contraci: : 
who was supposed to have much influenco with tho 
coveted Irish vote. 

Tho interview was so managed that the two men 
were left alone in the literary man’s library for an 
hour. At the end of that timo they were discovercd 
swapping stories with each other like old friends. 

“Well,’? asked the host of the contractor, after Mr. 
Cleveland had left, “what do you think of him?” 

“Sure,” replied the contractor, beaming all over, 
“he’s the greatest man I ever saw. He’s ao foine 
man, a grand man. He wouldn’t premise to do wan 
thing I asked him.” 


Very’ Red Tape. 


Ix America they seem to have as much red ixpe 
in the navy as wo have here. 

A few months ago Mr. Roosevelt appointed a co1)- 
mittee to make a thorough investigation of the busi- 
ness methods of each of the several departments at 
Washington, with a view to ridding them of some «! 
the red tape ways of doing things. 

Sceretary Bonaparte, on being interviewed by this 
committee, told the following story, which beautifully 
illustrates the free use of red tape in tho Govern- 
ment service : 

“One of the naval officers on a certain ship desired 
to change a thermometer from one side of the vesscl 
to the other, assigning very good reasons for doing 
so. This could not te done, according to naval 
regulations, however, until he had carried the maticr 
to-the ship's commander, and through him to me. I 
readily consented to the proposed ge, which cost 
just. fifty-three cents—fifty for the postage and 
stationery, and three for the nail and the wear and 
tear on the hammer.” 


Mo. 1 of | ss” |The COMET 
paper 

will be on sale on March 25th. THE GOMET 
will be the illustrated companion to ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly.” 
THE COMET will be quite talike any other popular 
paper at present published. THE COMET will be full 
of new ideas. THE COMET will be so new and 80 
entertaining, so bright and so breezy, that you will want it 
every week. Start with the first number on March 25th 


The new 
penny 


They are entitled “Father William, Up-to-date.” 


THE GREAT INVASION STORY. 


TO THE NEW READER.—On this page we give you a comprehensive summary of the three chapters that appeared last week. All the 
Begin now. 


salient points have been retained. 


CHAPTER ONE. 
An Essex Home. 


TuErr was a light 
tap at the study door, 


anda trim, red-haired 

maid entered the 
*4 room. 

“If you please, 


vir,” she said, * Phillips ’as bin to the 
they ses as ‘ow they can’t send that telegra’ : 

““Why not?” asked the Rev, Mr. Shaldon, leaning back 
in his chair, and removing his glasses. “ Why not? By 
the way, Ann—telegram not telegraft.” 

“There’s sumfin wrong wi’ the wires, an’ they can’t get 
ro signals through.” . 

The Vicar’s placid face came as rear an expression of 
annoyance as it was possible for it to do. : ; 

“Ita very extraordinary,” he said. “I wonder if this 
weather has anything to do with it? And it’s extremely 
awkward; we must get Mrs. Shaldon her medicine. Toll 
Phillips to go and explain things to Dr. Bryant, and ask 
him if he can give me something temporarily.” . . 

Hardly had Phillips disappeared for the third time in 
the fog than the Vicar heard footsteps and voices in the 
hall, and, quitting his study with a smilo on his face, was 
just in time to welcomo his daughter Nellie, who was 
accompanied by a tall, brond-shouldcred, pleasant-faced 
young man in riding breeches and giiters—Jack Bryant, 
the doctor’s son. 

Nellie Shaldon was a decidedly pretty girl of twenty-two, 
and now, in her red tam-o’-shanter and white woollen 
“golfer,” her cheeks and eycs aglow from her long walk, 
she looked the very pictnre of athletic English girlhood. 

“ Hullo, dad,” sho oried merrily, “‘ weren’t you wondering 
whether you were ever going to see me again? I don’t 
think you would have done either, if Mr. Bryant hadn’t 
volunteered to see me home. It’s the worst fog we've had 
for years.” 

“What sort of a game did you get?” asked the Vicar, 
standing with his back to the fire, The girl answered him 
impulsively. 

“Oh, it was horrible,” she declared. ‘ We had to knock 
off—couldn’t see the balls, so we went for a trot instead. 
But where have you rent Phillips off to? He passed us 
grumbling like a bear.” 

“ I’ve sent him over to Dr. Bryant's,” explained the Vicar. 
“ Our peripatetic earthquake, Ann, managed to upset your 
mother’s last bottle of medicine. I tried to wire or 
telephone to Fred, but by an annoying coincidence somo 
accident or other has interrupted communication, and I 
can't reach him. It’s particularly unfortunate, for your 
mother has been so poorly the last few days that the lack 
of ker medicine may seriously upset her.” 

Nellie Shaldon’s mobile face showed her concern at once, 
for she was passionately attached to her mother. Poor 
Mra. Shaldon had been a bodridden invalid now for some 
years, as the result of a sorions accident, complicated by 
long-standing heart trouble. 

“Poor little Mums,” she murmured, tossing away her 
tim.o’-shanter and giving her rumpled curls a hasty pat. 
“What a clumsy thing Ann is! But it’s strange both the 
telephone and telegraph should be interrupted, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t anderstaad about the telegraph,” said Jack. “If 
they can’t get through to Brentwood or London, they can 
surely send the message on to Maldon for re-transmission ; 
ihe lines can’t be down both ways.” 

“Twonder if that occurred to Mrs. Hays?” murmured 
Mr. Shaldon. “ Her daughter ueually looks after the postal 
business, but she’s ill, and the widow is trying to attend to 
it herself. I’m afraid she’s not very bright. I wish I’d 
thought to ask Phillips about it.” 

“Vi go down now, sir, if you'll give mo the message,” 
said Jack, eagerly. “Ten to one it never occurred to her 
to try Maldon. ‘There’s time to catch Fred even now.” 

“ [t's awfally good of you,” replied the Vicar, and hastily 
scribbled his request again. Taking up his cap, Jack left 
the house and walked down the path, breaking into a run 
when he reached the road. 

_ It did not take him long to arrive at the village and the 
little Totterdon Post Office. 

But he was unable to get an answer over the wire, and as 
there seemed little to be gained by remaining, Jack, in 
& brown study, left the shop and turned towards the 


Vicarage, 

Groping his way along with difficulty, he topped the 
tise that lay between the village and the vicarage. Here 
the mist seemed somowhat lighter, and he was able to see 
for some considerable distance around him. Dimly, 
through the screen of vapour, he perceived three figures 
thead, one of whom appeared to be a policeman. He was 
about to hurry on when something happened which 
caused him to stagger back into the shadow of the hedze 
and remain motionless, his eyes glued upon the strange 
vents that were taking place before him. 


poss orfice, but 
t. 


“You are old, 


Father William,” the 


By reading it you will at once take up the thread of the story. 


A Story of Invasion that will Stir Britain to 


its Depths. 
By “ MUFTI." 


CHAPTER TWO. 
What Happened to Constable Springer. 


LO LOLOL LOAL ALLO ALLL 

Meanwuitge, old Phillips, leaving the surgery with the 
bottle tucked away in his pocket, hesitated for a 
moment, and then, yielding to temptation, he turned to his 
right and sought the “Dun Cow,” the old-fashioned 
hostelry on the outskirts of the hamlet, where, in the com- 
ms yl prioaigs he was sure of meeting kindred spirits. 

He had been seated by the fire for somo miniofen chatting 
over the weather and other topics with the landlord an 
several customers, when a bicycle bell rang outside and a 
young man entered, whom the gardener recognised as 
Popham, the general factotum at the Squire's. 

“I’ve been shot at,” announced the youth, conscious of 
the importance of his news. “Shot at twice, an’ by fellers 
what ouyht to know better, too. I had to go out on my bike 
to Hurleiyh—leastways, it was just this side of it. I’ad a 
fair job, getting along through the fog, but nuthin’ 
happened till I was comin’ back. I notices some fellers 
in a sort of blue and grey uniform an’ peaked caps, spread 
out across a field, and edgin’ towards the road. 

“Tt was too thick to notice any details,” continued 
Popham. “I only saw they’d got rifles an’ peaked caps. 
Anyway, thoy yelled out at me—-something T didn’t catch 

an’ then, if you please, two of ’em ups wi’ their and 
fires at me! One bullet went through my front wheel, and 
the oth er went ’ummin’ past my ear.” 

“ Fired at you?” cried the host, in amazement, ‘“ Good 
’Eavens What amad trick. They must ha’ been Volun- 
teers, sure enough—unless they was bloomin’ aliens like 
them Tottenham chaps. 

“If I was you, Popham,” continued the landlord, “I 
should go an’ tell the policeman about it. Someone ought 
to he severely punished for such a trick. Why, they 
might ha’ killed you! If things is done properly you 
onght to get decent compensation out o’ the Gov’ment.” 

T:e@ mention of compensation fired the young man’s 
cupidity, and presently, with the landlord and another man 
to xccompany him, ho set off through the mist for the 
village constable’a house. 

Constable Springer graciously consented to listen to 
Popham’s tale. which, with sundry amplifications, was 
poured into the ears of himself and his open-mouthed 
wife. 

“ vn’ I want you to see into it, Mr. Springer,” the young 
nian wound up. “I’m agoin’ to ’ave compensation out 0’ 
the Gov'mont; they ain’t goin’ to pot at me for nothing.” 

Having arrayed himself with unusual care, Constable 
Springer set forth, taking Popham and Potts with him. 
Su'denly Popham gripped the constable’s arm. 

“There they are!” he cried, excitedly. ‘See, across that 
field. That's just ‘ow I saw ’em before” 

Giving his belt a hitch upwards, Springer assumed his 
official gait and voice, and stepped toa gap in the hedge. 

“ Hey, yon,” he called out loudly to tho nearest soldier, 
whu was perhaps a hundred feet away. “Jest youtell your 
hofficer that Constable Springer wants to speak to ’im 
willyou? You've been an’ nearly killed a man.” 

A man who appe:red to be a sergeant stepped forward. 

“ Put your hands above your head, pig,” he snapped. 

The pronunciation was bad, but his meaning wa3 un- 
mistakable. Poor Springer choked with amazement. 

“What!” he cried, furiously. “You talk like that to 
me? I'll hov you to know I’m a hoflicer o’ the Essex 
County—” 

The sergeant raised his hand. Two men advance upon 
Springer, wao stood like a statue, dumfounded with amaze- 
ment, and seized him by the arms. 

“Good God!” It was Potts who spoke, and there was 
anguish and despair in his voice. Soldier-like, it had taken 
him some time to realise the meaning of the presence of 
these foreigners upon an Essex road, with loaded weapons 
in their hands, but now realisation was full and complete. 
“t's a bloomin’ invasion, Popham! Bunk for yer life.” - 

He turned and leapt away, the startled lad at his heels. 

“ Stop!” roared the sergeant, but they fled on, unheeding. 
Crack! A rifle spoke, and Popham, clutching wildly at the 
air, pitched head first on to the road and lay still. 

Thirty yards away, crouching in the hedge, Jack Bryant 
had seen and heard the whole of this amazing episode. 
Now, as the foreigners stepped oat, he slipped noiselessly 
into the same drain which had sheltered Potts and fled 
towards tho village, his brain in a whirl. 


CHAPTER THREE. 
The Coming of the Strangers. 


Ann Eutza, with a preliminary stumble over the mat, 
answered the ring at the bell and then hustled away to got 
the muffins which Nellie, with tender solicitude for her 
lover, had instructed her to keep hot. 

“ What an age you've been,” suid Nellie merrily. “ You 


i 


Ti6 


won’t be 
frightfully 
offended that 


lutely 
ravenous 
after our 
long walk.” 

Jack mumbled somethin, oer ge Ae ao the cake, 
then, finding the quizzical survey of Nellie’s bright eyes 
disconcerting, he turned to the Vicar. 

* Mr. Shaldon,” he said, seriously. “ A most extraordinary 
thing has Len fave 

The Vicar looked up quickly, startled inquiry in his eyes. 

And then, haltingly at first, but gaining courage as he 
went along, he told them of what he seen in the lane. 

The Vicar drew a long, shuddering sigh, then he glanced 
at Nellie, sitting there with her eyes fixed anxiously upon 
his face, and his lips trembled. 

“I can’t and won't believe it,” he said emphatically. 
“Why, just think! How could any forcign govern- 
ment land troops on this coast without our hearing of it? 
Anyway, we shall soon know. Meanwhile, Nellie, keep this 
story from your mother, at present. Fred will bring down 
an eve: paper with him, and then we shall know the 
truth. your invaders come across him,” he added 
anxiously, in spite of his ap t disinclination to believe 
the story, “they won't interfere with non-combatants.” 

Before Jack’s mental vision there rose up the picture of 
that huddled heap lying in the lane. 

The door-bell rang, and Nellie started. “ I wonder if that’s 
Fred?” she cried, eagerly. 

Sho hurried away and, opening the door, peered out into 
the Shore, expecting to greet her brother. 

But, in . her eyes fell upon a group of figures, clad 
in strange uniforms. 

She started back in alarm, and would have slammed 
the door, but the nearest man placed his foot inside. 

“The occupant of the house,” -he said, in halting 
English. “Tell him the commandant requires him.” 

And he stepped into the hall. 

At the noise of the footsteps the Vicar and Jack had 
hurried to the dining-room door, and now Mr, Shaldon 
advanced. From force of habit he half extended his hand 
to the visitor ; thon, recollecting himsolf, he drew it back. 

“Are you the principal occupant?” asked the officer, 
politely. 

“ Yea,” returned the clergyman. 

« What is your name and rank ?” 

The Vicar told him, whereupon the stranger made a note 
in a book he carried. 

“ You have a house most commodious here,” he went on, 
suavely. “ You will provide quarters for six mon and one 
officer, and will be held responsible for their good treat ment. 
So long as you abstain——” 

“ But, sir,” cried the Vicar. “I have an invalid wife, in 
a most critical state of health; the presence of your men ia 
my house may easily prove fatal to her. Can I not——” 

The stranger bowed, and looked grave. 

“Iam sorry, but you will probably have more invalids 
before long. Six men and an officer have been allotted to 
you. So longas you remain neutral, you are safe; but this 
place is now under military law, and any show of resistance, 
or attempt to the cordons, or to assist the enemy, will 
be punished with death.” 

C) stopped, turned upon his heel, and spoke to ono of his 
men in his own tongue. The man saluted and entered. 

“ You will take this sergeant,” the officer continuod, “ to 
your food-storage, whore he will make a list of all 
provisions therein and issae them dailyin rations to every- 
body, supplemented by such things as may be served out 
later from the central store. That is all.” 

Meanwhilo the five privates entered the drawing-room 
and threw off their equipment, while the people in the hall 
watched them spellbound. 

“ And—and have we got to put that lot up?” breathed 
Nellie huskily. “Why, we haven’t got anything like 
enough beds, and the food—oh, there’s mother’s bell!” 

; = flitted away up tho atairs, while the Vicar turned ts 
ack, 

“Jack,” he whispered, “it’s true then. I hardly know 
how to bear it; it’s like some awful dream. What will 
happen to England? And where is my poor boy? If only 
we could——” 

He stopped abruptly, for Nellie roappeared descending 
the stairs. 

“Mother is asking why Fred hasn’t come home yet,” 
she said tremulously, “and she’s worried about the 
noises round the house. Ske wants to know what all the 
trampling was in the hall,and who the people were who 
hepa a up the path. She thinks Fred has been brought 
home injured. What am I to tell her, fathsr; what am] 
to teil her?” 


young man remarked, ‘‘And some trouble you've had with your eyes, 
Yet I see that you're reading THE ROYAL MAGAZINE; Do you think at your age that it’s wise?” 
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“Take care of yourself, lad,” he murmured. “ And 

oracle yo at all oontas te keep ok era in 

what’s going on. they once s ring, it 

will be the old lady’s death-knell. I wonder if the beggars 
have seized London yet, Jack?” 

“ Seized London ?”* echoed Jack, startled. “Surely not, 
pater! It’si i Why-——” 

“So we should have said the oceupation of Fssex was a 
few hours ago,” returned the doctor, grimly. “When I 
think of the muddle our military affairs are in, Jack, I 
hse I do indeed, Try and come round to-morrow, won't 
you ” 
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CHAPTER FIVE. ( 


The Fortune of War. ‘ 


Jack set off on his return journey with o heavier heart 
than he had started. As he passed the cottages he beard 
strange, rough voices chanting odd-sounding, foreign sones 
—the soldiers making merry over their evenin; moal. 
The tin: etepel in the village had been turned into a sort 
of h 3; @ sentry stood at the entrance, and 
through the open door Jack got a glimpse of the 
brilliantly-ligh interior, with two officers sitting ct a 
table writing, while close beside them a soldier was sending 
some message on a portable telegraph instrument. 

Ton yards farther up the street he beheld a burly figure 
in laughing conversation with another officer. As he 
npproached them both men turned round, and by the light 
of a flickering lamp Jack pee are the civilian as a man 
named Rassi who for the six months had resided 
in > pest gg the gee <<. village. Obviously 
a igner, spoke English perfection, and was 
aprarendly fairly wealthy, for he kept a cob and @ couple 

men-servanta, ers, and amused himself ty 
riding about the neighbourhood. oo 
Farthermore, it was Jack’s jealous belief that he was 


slong By the aid of a stick—a village character, who bad 
au a crow-scarer till advancing age pat an end to his 
active career. : 

# Bre'’s a terr’ble thing, sir,” wailed the old man. “ An’ 
ma wi’ two sons in the Army, too, on foreign service. This 
‘ud never ha’ happened if my boys had a-bin at ‘ome, I'll 
warrant. Collared all the sperrite, *ave, down at the 
‘Dan Cow,’ an’ billeted a great ‘ungry feller what doesn’t 
know a word of English on my pore darter-in-law, an’ ‘er 
wi’ a two-month babe to look after. Do yer think they'll 
stop my dld-age pension, sir?” 

Bryant shook his head despondently. 

“IF they’ra not shifted soon, Wilkins,” he said. “I'm 
afraid a good many other things besides pensions will be 
putanend to. We must hope for the best, that’s all.” 

“ But is it the law, sir,” demanded Wilkins, “ thet we've 
got to feed that great ’ungry lout? Wot I mean is, 

n——” 

“It's the rale of war,” Jack told him. “You can either 
do it or take the risk of being shot. Good night; I can't 


“ CHAPTER FOUR. 
Jack Visits the Village. 


For a moment tho vicar gazed at his daughter in silence, 
tho twitching of his lips showing his distress. 

“Just what I feared!” he muttered ; then, raising his 
voice, he added, “Explain to her how ft it ia, dear, and 
—yés, perhaps there would be no harm in inting that Fred 
may decide to ed the night at an hotel in town, on—on 
account of the disorganization of the trains. With regard 
to the noises——” he hesitated again—‘‘I must leave 
that to you, Nellie; but, whatever happens, mother must 
aot be told yet.” 

‘The girl nodded, and slowly reascended the stairs. 

, Hardly was she out of 
| sight than Ann Eliza, 
very red of face, came 
hurrying up the hall, on 


stop.” ; 

Many other people, recognising him as ho passed through 
the more brightly-lit areas, accosted him with talcs of 
trouble, asking for advice, his opinion as to when the 
British Army would come along and sweep these 
pres as strangers away, and kindred topics. None of 
them, Jack noted, seemed to have any clear idea of the 
sinister meaning of the appearance of these strangers in 
their midst; the grim reality of thething mightdawn upon 
them with the morning light, but at present they 
half-dazed, half-mutinous, disposed to blame some nebulous 
somebody for the inconvenient state of affairs that had been 
so suddenly thrust upon them. 

Making his escape as speedily as possible, Bryant passed 
5 oe Sere Oe ee i eentin or ie of 
| diemay, rpc alee nt eee 
grocers’ shopa, and were cataloguing 8 
much in the same way as detachment at the vicarage. 


burst out. ‘That there 
sargint chap—he’s bin 
an’ wolfed the bit o’ 
cold steak puddin’ I put 
aside for me supper! An’ 
they’ve stood all tho 
things in the pantry out 
on the table, an’ upset 
the red cab! ‘all over 
the floor; sich a mess; 
; ou never see, sir! ; 

: ‘on’é you come an’ 
stop bed they pays no attention to me.” } 
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. to 
“But they’re makin’ sort 0” lists of all we've got, sir,” 


persisted the maid, “an’ tastin’ this an’ smellin’ that asif| “That means there's no grub to be got,” he muttered, | secretly amitten with the charms of Nellie Shaldon, for he 
the ‘ole place to’em. One of the idjits tasted the | “I shouldn't be surprised if we find ourselves on mighty had hung round the vicarage on all sorta of pretexts, and 
beeswax boot- in the white jar, what the yonng | short commons before we're much older. Poor Nellie always haunted the golf links at such times as the vicar’: 
“mistress made on the stove !” daughter was there. So it happened that Jack ragarded 


t get her hamper from Whiteley’s.” 
va a Pt mei ve him with no particular favour. 


“He seems mighty Family with that officer?” was 
Bryant’s mental comment. “Shouldn't be ised i 
they’re of the same nationality. Ifso, no doubt bes very 
giad to see his own people here, confound him.” 

He was mo on, Sakon pon gutting te the. vienragi 
as soon as possible, when Rassitten a forward 
towards him, his high-coloured, fleshy face set in a smile 
that looked rather forced. : 

“Why, if it isn’t Mr. Bryant}” he cried, in barat ir 
“ Where are you wandering to, sir, at this time of night?” 

“f’'m going to the vicarage,” returned Bryant, rather 


curtly. ‘ 
i The smile left the foreigner's face. 

“SoP” he said. “ Rathérrisky under the circumstances, 
isn’t it? Civilians ought not to be abroad now, in tle 
p resent condition of Ve 
¥ “ ‘ciaiaas the same remark apply to you?” asked 

hs oh; Ee all Lap 2 pa ed fhe other Berroco | 
“T’ve my peace with our ors.””- ughed 
and the officer in the Background sonced ki marvisneat: 

Somehow or other the man’s ill-timed mirth, togethc: 


Spite of their distress, both men smiled at this contrefemps, 
but poor little Ann was in no mood for mirth ; it upset all 
her preconceived ideas of the fitness of things to have her 
‘kitchen invaded by half a dozen burly foreign soldiers, 


tprecontly Welle Shaler came salty downstaics again. 


w 
managed to pacify her comehow. she's 

about Fred; she said she was sure he'd get his death of 
cold in a damp hotel bed if he stopped in town. Where 
‘have those terrible men gone to?” 

“They are in the cataloguing all our stores,” 
replied the vicar, arid Nellie flushed with annoyance. 

“T won't have a let of great awkward louts pulling the 
| sg about!” she dodlared. “We only had the pantry 
done out yesterday, and ‘new paper put on the shelves. 
‘Won't it do if we show them e' ing P” 

“JT fear we must let them do as y please, dear,” 
teturned the clergyman. “It’s very trying, I imow, bat 
things might be very much worse.” 

“And where are we going to put them to sleep?” con- 
tinued the girl, anxiously. “We've only two spare beds, 
and the one in the top room is so rickety that it’s liable to 


English. 

*T6 yonder house,” returned Jack. ‘I live there.” 

“I will you accompany,” 

uoth the fellow, and stepped 
a ide him. 

Arrived at the garden gate, 
Bryant tarned to enter, the 
soldier remaining outeide. Jack 
glanced at him questioningly, 
whereapon the man jerked his 
rifle round and pointed furtber 
up the lane towards the open 
country. 

“Picket there,” he _ said, 
omy “It is forbidden to 
pass him. Do not try, or else 
“you shot.” 


shut up at any moment, And the bed-things aren’t aired, | © “Thank you,I won't,” answored Jack, and the soldior with his reference to “our conquerors,” jarred upon the 
and ——” tramped away. doctor’s son. 

“Surely that doesn’t matter,” Jack Bryant was con-| One of the maids opened the door to him, glancing up| “ You are indeed fortunate,” he said, drily, and made to 
strained to remark. “They’re net honoured guesta, Nellie; | into his face with a look of relief. $8 on. 


« Jast a moment,” cried Rassitten. “How are they up 
at the vicarage? I trust Miss Shaldon is taking things 
calmly? Assure her from me that she isin no danger. | 
will som poadris poe ot use pe ee ewes and 
seoing can do anyt! ‘or the family. e a certain 
amount of influence with the officers here” 

“Thank you,” said Jack, snahasientig,, bet inwardly a 
fierce gust of jealons anger swept over What right 
had this mysterious foreigner to inquire after Mellie—his 
Nellie—and proffer his services ? . 

“1 believe the fellow’s a confounded spy,” he muttercil, 
savagely, as he walked on, “and he's been prowling about 
the country all thege months spying out our weak point: 
for the benefit of his countrymen! ” 


ae te one omer Bayes A the peager shift for 
themselves; I hope, before ure @ that 
our fellows will have dviventhees bank into the Bg the 
officer into the bedroom and give the others a straw shake- 
down in the coach-house.” : 

Nellie grasped eagerly at this solution of the problem. 

“ Would that do, do you think?” she inquired. “I 
thought, perhaps, they might want to turn us out of our 
rooms. And we mustn't offend them, because I daresay they 
could make themselves very nasty if liked.” 

“No doubt,” returned ant, thoughtfally. “I think 
that will meet the case, th in 

“J’'ll see Phillips at once, and tell him to get the straw 
down,” said the vicar. “It’s lucky we only had a fresh 


“Everybody all right, Ellen?” he asked. “ You've had 
the soldiers here, I ye 

“Yes, sir, four of them,” replied the girl. Peg Ai 
eating their s r now in the kitchen, and acting like 
pigs; not one of ‘em can speak a word of Engtish. And— 
and—” sho shivered—“ they brought poor young Popham 
here—the yo' man from tbe Squire's, sir. The—the 
brutes had shot through the lungs, sir, and they carriod 
*im to your father. But he only lived half an hour, sir.” 
She sto; sobbing uncontrollably. ‘‘I—I know we shall 
all be kill 1” she moaned, wildly. 


lot in yesterday. And—and perhaps you'd better.see how | and she drew him at once into the sitting-room, where the Just as a matter of form he tried the ’ ahop, with 

Ann is getting on in the kitchen, dear,” he added to Nellie. | doctor eat in front of the fire, his bands down | the idea of supplementing the supplies at the vicarage, but 
He moved away, Nellie and her lover standing | into his pockets, staring moodily into the blaze. With the | the oie eta pale and agitated, met him at the door. 

alone in the hall. A wistful look came into the girl’s eyes. | door shut the three of them disonssed the catastrophe |  “1’m very sorry, Mr. ao pi he said, in answer to 
‘Oh, isn’t it awful?” she breathed. “ Somehow I can’t | which had befallen them—the doctor despondently, as one Jack’s question, “‘ but I’ve got nothing to sell ; the beggars 

realise it all yet—that these soldiers are enemies who have | who believed that England was already lost; Jack with a | have commandeered everything. ‘The officer asked 

edized England. I—I always thought. we were eo safe. | quiet optimism that nothing could quench. It was a| me what my stock was 

Do you they'll win, Jack, and—and step here | terrible business, he admitted, but another day, surely, worth and gave me some 

always?” would see the coming of British troops, who id | eort of paper; thon they 


cleared everything out. 
What we're going to do I 
don’t know; I shall never 
be able fo met coe ioe : 
per. ve they cleare 
Eck the baker? Yes, and 
they’ve made his oven red - 
hot makin’ bread for their 
troops with his flour. Pretty 
lot o’ good it is, us having 
an army and navy, if these 
blamed fellows can come 
ranning over the country 
and ruining honest trades- 
men.” 

Ho was anxious that Bryant should pronounce upon the 
validity of the invaders” — Jack, diagusted at the 
man’s narrow outlook, took departure, and presently 
arrived at the vicarage where Nellie came running to 
the door to admit him. he told her of his exper- 
ences, and also of Mr. Rassitten’s message, whereat the girl 


os Mearen prea’ not, Nellie,” returned Jack, earnestly. 
“It’s too to judge yet, but it’s only too evident that 
so far the raid has succeeded. Can yon do without me fora 
little while now, dear? I should just like to run over and 
see how things are getting on at home. Then, if J can, I'll 
rummage up some provisions for you.” 

“Go by all means,” said the girl. “ But—but do take 
eare of yourself. Didn’t that o! man say something 
about us not leaving the house?” 
wfneg mages as Jor Sumkowilbing down ins sksok 

ey can’ me for jus' own the street. 
I'l be back as soon as I ean.” 

There was no one within sight, and as the anxious-faced 
gitl opened the door for him he snatched a kiss and 
walked quietly down the path, looking to right and left for 
signs of the enemy. Reaching the he made his way 
towards the village which, contrary to the usual custom, 
was alive with people ; lights gleamed in practically every 


house. 
Here and there, as he got among the cottages, he saw 


He stopped some time longer; then, speaking rather 
awkwardly, he informed the little group that, seeing they 


were along pretty vomfortably, he thought his place, 
Wet Greed ‘Shalden turned up, was at the vi to lend 


be safe enough provided we don’t thwart them in any way ; 
they seem under strict discipline, and disposed to behare 
themselves.” 

og : akin gt ee pet og and the invalid, and 
. 8 C) very thoug' ly le up some sleeping- 
little groups of the invaders—some standing about chatting, | draughts, which were to be given to Mrs. Shaldon in the 
others, a parently picketa, cooking food over tiny fires. | event of severe meutal excitement manifesting itself. | flushed angrily. 

They eyed marci e igus ky cams bakes one attem: Then, with a kiss from his mother, Jack departed, the “That horrid man!” she cried. “We don't want any 
to stop him. Presently he ran into an old man hobbli doctor accompanying him to the door. favours from him; I hate the very sight of him! But how 


“My lad,” said the eage; as he sbifted his spsce, “I fear that you talk through your hat ; 
The print in THE ROYAL te eo eplendidly clear I could read it though blind as a bat.” 
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has he managed to make friends with the enemy 60 
uickly ?” 
+ «J Latiove he’s one of them,” answered Jack. “The 
fellow was always a bit of a mystery, prowling about the 
lanes doing nothing in icular. How have you been 
getting on? Are the soldiers behaving themselves ?” 
«{—I think they’re having their supper,” replied Nellie, 
“but I haven’t been into see, Phillips has got the coach. 
house ready for them, and Ann has prepared the wT bed 
—for 


room for you, and the other one—with the rickety 
the officer when he comes.” 

‘As sho spoke, from the room beyond a rough voice was 
raised in song, and in another instant a full-throated chorus 
broke the stillness as all the men joined in. 

Nellie 

“Good gracious. They'll wake mother!” she cried in 
clarm, “ We must stop that, whatever happens.” 

“Tl sea to it,” responded Jack, and hastened back into 


the house. . 

Straight to the kitchon—now reeking with the smoke 
from wnany pipes—he went, and strode into the room. At 
his entrance the singing ceased, and the soldiers stared 
inquiringly at his face and shining eyes. Angrily 
be turned upon the sergeant. 

“You must put a stop to this noise,” he said, sternly. 
“Thore’s a lady lying almost at the point of death 
npetairs.” 

‘The sergeant slowly removed his pipe from his mouth 
and grinned. 

“f ghall hold you responsible,” continued Jack, “ that 
nothing of the kind happens again.” 

He would have liked to say more, but prudence 
forbade him; he thought, with an inward shudder, of 
what theee men might do if once their passions were 
aronsed and the iron bonds of discipline slackened ever so 
dizbtly. 

The non-commissioned officer murmured something in 
his own tongue. Jack eyed him once more, and then left 
che rcom. where a babble of guttural conversation took the 
place of the singing. 

Ie found the vicar sitting in his study, hia face buried 
in his bands, and had to relate once more all he had seen 
and heard in the village. Mr. Shaldon seemed utterly 
spirit-broken ; all he could do was to. mu-mur Inmentations 
aboak bis absent son and his poor wife. Curiously enough, 
it waa the little things that seemed to bother him most— 
the fact that he was unable to prcecure an evening paper 
tm order to ascertain exactly what had happened, and that 
7 postran—whom he had expccted to bring him a 

‘atalogue he had written for to a firm of church furnishers 
—had not made his customary re een 

The officer who had been billeted upon the house had 
nob yet made his appearance, and the three of them sat 
down to supper. It was a checrless meal; the sergeant had 
locked up the pantry, and would only issue to Ann micro- 
scopical portions of bread, moat, and cheese—a grim 
“oretrste of what was in storo for them. They were sitting 
at the table, toying with their 
food, their hearts too fu'l for 
speech, when suddenly—only a 
few yards away, as it seemed—a 
riflo cracked. , 

“Heavens! It’s Fred, and 
they've shet him!” cried the 
vicar. 

“Noneense,” cried Jack, and 
rushed towards the door. “ You 
two stop here; 1 m find 
out.” In the hall he met the 
sergeant and two of his men, also 
bastening outside. The three of 
them ran down the steps to the 
fog-shrouded lawn. Beside the 
; te they dimly perceived a 

gure, tho officer who had called 
at the house some time previously. With him was a 
private carrying a lantern. 

“This way, men,” said the officer, sharply, in his own 
tongne. “The picket yonder has fired at someone.” 

They rushed away at the double, Jack, with bis heart in 
his month, aap A at their heels, Supposing if, after all, 
it should be Fred Shaldon who, all unconscious of the state 
of affairs in Tetterdon, had blundered heedlessly upon a 
nervous sentry ? 

The little group stop beside a shapeless something 
that lay upon the road, and the man with the lantern 
lowered it. Dimly, in the narrow circle of yellow light, 
Jack saw a sentry prezent arms, and a hasty colloquy took 
place between him and the officer. 

Eagerly nt bent over the huddled-up form upon th 
road, to start back with an exclamation, for he recognised it 
as Peters, a veteran road-mender of seventy. The man was 
quite dead ; shot through the head. 

“It’s poor old Peters,” he cried, an 
and liked the simple, kindly old fe 
want to shoot him?” 

“The foolish fellow tried to pass the 
forbidden,” explained the officer. “ He paid no attention to 
the challenge. 

“ But the poor old chap was as deaf asa post,” cried Jack. 
*He must have been going to his cottage ; he lives out 
that way.” 

“I am sorry,” returned the officer. “But it is the 
fortune of war. The picket carried out his orders. He 
challenged three times without result; then he fired.” 

The fortune of war! The phrase struck a chill 
to Jack’s heart. He thought of poor Popham, and then 
of this harmless old road-mender, whose whole life 
had been a blameless record of honest, humble toil. And 
somehow or other these two tragedies, so petty in them- 
selvea, yet so charged with grief to those most concerned, 
brought home to him more than anything else tho full 
horror of the dread visitation which had befallen his 
country. 

“ Heaven help us all!” he muttered, and went back to 
the house. leaving the soldiers alone with the body. 


y, for he had known 
w. “Why did they 


port which is 


“You are rich, Father William,” the young man went on; 
-You could very well purchase 
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Nellie stamped her foot in her distress. 


CHAPTER SIX. “ But they're not for sale!’ she cried, angrily. “Can't 
With the Morning Light. ow understand ? jena prize birds—kept for exhibition. 

, oy Livy —_ tot them! . 
“UATANE en the at of explaining to Mr, Stalin and | hare ead oY ae” Towed Whe mans “We os 
ellie wi ad happened out in the road when the door-| Greatly distressed, Nellie hastened away u to 
bell rang again, and a moment later the officer came vrnnmpel hee tee cai the sergeant wen! anton ba 


clanking in. He looked at Nellio; then made as if to 
withdraw. 
_ “T have come for my supper,” he announced, in his halt- 
ing English. “ Any room will do, if I disturb a family 
conference.” 

“Come inside, sir,” replied the vicar, flushing. “We are 
about to retire for the night.” 

With a bow, the soldier availed himself of the permission, 
dropping wearily into a chair and unbuckling his sword. 

“May I ask you one thing, sir?” inqui: Mr. Shaldon, 
anxiously. “I havea son engaged in business in London, 
and was expecting him down to night. Can you tell me 
whether, in the present state of affairs, he will be alle to 
got here? We are naturally anxious about him.” 

A faint smile flickered over the soldier’s 

“TI think you can make up your mind that 
see him to-night,” he replied, slowly. “ Proba' 
not see him for many days.” 

“Then you have cut the railway lines ?” asked the vicar. 

“On that point I can give you no information,” returned 
the officer stiffly. “But Ido not think you will see him; 
infeed, I am sure you will not. Even if he reached this 
neighbourhood he could not pasa the pickets without 
being shot.” 

Me Shaldon’s face blanched. 

“ But—but surely you do not shoot harmless civilians?” 


officer. All four met in the kitchen again a few minutes 
later. The vicar’s face was a picture of distress; his 
Orpingtons were the spple of his eye- 

“I—I understand there is some question of—of killing 
my, oye ke stammered, addressing the commandant 
. yI you to spare them? I have devoted years te 
perfecting the strain, and have—er— met with a gratif 
measure of success at many shows. And lately I have 
been so unfortunate; a pair of foxes raided us, and I have 
only six birds left. I will cheerfully pay you their value 
sir, if only——” 

“ Money is not the question,” replied the officer, calmly. 
“We have money ourselves, for that matter, but at 
present food is not to be bought, I much t it, sir _ 
and he bowed smilingly “-—but your b must go inte 
the pot. You must be content to put up with small 
inconveniences at a time like this. Kill three to-day, 
sergeant, and keep the rest for to-morrow.” 

be vicar's face went very white, but he made ne 
audible remark. What was the 
use of trying to explain to this 
smiling stran; that the killing 
of those precious birds meant the 
extinction of the Tetterdon strain, 
which had only reached perfection 
by long years of patient effort ? 

Nellie, with tears in her eyes, 
suddenly bethought herself of the 
terrier. 

“Poor little Gip,” she said. 
“He's been shut up all night. I'll 
let bim out and see if I can find 
him scme breakfast.” 
geet ts she ay to the net an 

see the come rushing 
scamper. But no Gip appeared. Surprised, she ste 
inside—to start back with a low, shuddering sigh. ‘There, 
weltering in his blood, his once beautiful eyes glazed in 
death, lay the poor little terrier. 
- “Oh, Gip, = Gip!” moaned the girl, and fled horrified 
to the house. Like an accusing angel, all her fears forgotten, 
she swept into the dining-room, where foreign officer 
was ing some communication which an orderly had just 
brought. = 


cD 


face. 
= will not 
ly you will 


: he oried. 


| « "hig is war-time, sir,” the officer reminded him, “and 


we are compelled to act on the assumption that people who 
: try to pass our pickets are not harmless. I have no doubt 
| your son is safely shut up in London, and if he is wise ho 
will remain there.” 

He left the room, probably as a hint that the conversa- 
tion, so far as he was concerned, was at an end. After a 
brief chat with the sergeant he went out with him to 
inspect the quarters provided for the men, passed them as 
satisfactory, and then saw the lot of them off the premises, 
returning to eat his frugal supper in solitary state. 

There was little sleep for anyone in the vicarage that 
night. Jack “iy lay awake for hours, pondering over 
the situation. For some hours he was disturbed by the 
barking of Nellio’s terrier, which had been shut up in an out- 
house to keep him from attacking the strangers, but finally 
he heard a door bang and the noise ceased abruptly. Then, 


in the stillness of the night, he detected the sound of guards He Jooked up in surprise, his face growing graver as he 
going their round and the sing-cong responses of the | noted the and in the girl’s eyes. 

pickets as the “ All’s Well” was passed from post to post. “Sir,” she said, “I shut my li dog BP last night 80 
Finally ho fell asleep, to awake feverish and unrefreshed | that Le should not annoy your men. morning I went 


to let him out. Ifound him dead—killed by them. Is this 
tho way the soldiers of a civilised country tehave towards 
defenceless people ?” 

The officer looked slightly uneasy; he mentally decided 
that this was a very pretty girl, and that her anger became 
her exceedingly well. 

“It is not, madam,” he told her. “I ve to learn this 
I will make inquiries and punish the ity severely.” 

Out he went to the scullery, where the men were already 
hard at work plucking tho slaughtered fowls. A few stern 
inquiries disclosed the fact that the terrier’s barking had 
disturbed a sullen-faced private, who had proceeded 
to the outhouse and bayonetted the dog as it Jempadah 


soon after sunrise. e fog had pompleiely disappeared. 

“ What's going to happen to-day, 1 wonder?" ho asked 
himself, as be stared out across the bare brown fields. “If 
only our fellows would come along and drive these chaps 
away! But pecaret® too soon to hope for that! It takes 
time to move big ies of ” 

When he dressed himself and went downstairs he 
found Nellie and Ann bustling about, both looking haggard 
and worn; the strain was beginning to tell upon them. The 
soldiers were noisily performing their ablutions at the pump 
in the stable-yard, while Phillips was sorrowfully regarding 
the lawn, which had been cut up in all directions by iron- 
shod boots. 


ee ee ee 


“All them tulips dono for!” he growled. “Jiminy, if | him 
they'd ‘ad to dibble every one on ’em in like I ‘did, they'd | “So?” snapped the officer. “Sergeant, this should have 
perhaps ha’ kept to the path. What the garden'll look like | been preven Debit this man with three days’ loss of 
| this spring now I don't know!” pay.” Then he turned upon the private. “Go down tothe 


Meanwhile, in the kitchen, Nellie was having troubles of 
| her own, The milkman had not appeared, but luckily a 
! little milk saved from the previous day enabled her to 
' pre: her mother’s cup of tea as usual. Next the 
\ ger t came clumping in, his muddy boote leaving a plain 
' trail on the spotless floor, and proceeded to unlock the 
| pantry, Ann staring at his feet the whilo in mute accusation, 
| dustpan and brush in her hands. 

| He rummaged about the shelves for some time, and then 
' emerged, looking thoughtfully from one to tho other. 
_ Finally, fumbling in tho breast-pocket of his patrol 
j jacket, he bronght forth a small red-covered book and hunted 


industriously through its pages. 


village, report to the lieutenant, and ask him to find you 
varters in a barn somewhere,” he continued. “ You are, 
not fit to abide in a gentleman’s house.” Then he went 
back to the dining-room, <intent upin making renewed 
apologises to Nellie, but she had vanished. 

There was no end to the miseries of that morning. The 
soldiers had their breakfast firat, and then de 
leaving the members of the household to make tho 
a meal from what they left. 

The vicar—before whom Ann thoughtlessly placed a plate 
heaped high with dismembered fragments of underdone fowl 
—choked audibly, and bade her take it away. 

“Tt’s all there is, sir,” she told him solemnly. “ Leastways, 
there’s some bread an’ dripping, if you'd prefer it.” 

“J should prefer anything to eating my poor O ingtons,” 
cried the vicar, with unaccustomed spirit. He looked across 
at Jack Bryant, who was sipping a cup of very weak coffee, 
made without milk, and ad wistfully, ‘“ When is all this 
coming to an end, Jack? It’s intolerable, and it’s so 
awkward! The bishop promised to write and let mo know 
this week about the confirmation services, but I haven’t 
heard a word.” 

“T’m afraid we shan’t be able to keep the truth from 

« We are short there,” he explained. “ Our informations mother much longer,” observed Nellie. “She's asking why 
led us to believe there was more food available. My | Fred doesn’t come in, or write, and I don’t know what to 
officer —— ” say. Then she heard that shot last nivht, and I had to tell 

He stopped short, for at that moment Phillips entered her it must havo been somebody . You see, her 
the room, having first carefully scraped and wiped his hearing is so'atute ; she notices the un bustle. Ifshe 
boots; he stood in vast awe of Ann’s tongue. once gets the idea into her head that we're Sg ey any- 

“Can ye tell me what’s become o’ the fowls’ food, mjss ?”” thing from her she'll be convinced that Fred been 
he asked “I can’t find none down in the shed. You ‘ad | brought home injured. I—I never thought war meant all 
the new bag ‘ere, I think.” this trouble and anxiety to ordinary people!” 

“ Yes; it's in the pantry,” replied Nellie, and made to Thoy fell to discussing Fred’s whereabouts, the probability. 
enter, but the sergeant the way. of a British attack upon the invaders, and the possibility of 

« It is forbidden,” he said simply. “Did that man men- | its .success. Strangely enough, however, they were all 
tion fowls? Have you fowls?” conscious of a strange feeling of detachment from the outer 

“ Yes, a few,” answered Nellie; then a dim ides of the | world; it was so lard to raiso an interest in the affairs of 
significance of the in ay dawnod upon her. “But you | the nation when there was no morning newspaper to lean 
can’t have them,” she aad hastily. ‘‘Thoy’re prize birds ; | information from, no milk to put in one’s coffee. To all 
awfully valuable.” intents and purposes, they were shut in as by an iron wall; 

“J ‘must conault my commandant,” eaid the soldier 


their horizon had suddenly shrunk until Teiterdon was the 
stolidly. ‘Wo must have food. Distress yoursolf not; ' world, and what they were going to get for dinner a matier 
you will be paid for them.” 
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“JT have him!” he eaid, at length, and looked up 
triumphantly. . 

“ Migs, or Madam, as the case may be,” he continued, 
addressing the vicar’s daughter. “I require to know if you 
have any more food-supplies. Enough there is not here for 
us and ‘fe you civilians.” 

“ There’s nothing else,” cried Nellie, “I was expectin 
a hamper from Whiteley’s, but it hasn’t turned up. You’ 
have to go to your own commissariat.” 

The sergeant shook his head. 


of national importance. 


“You draw thousands in interest and rent) 


halfecrown magazines, Then why with THE ROYAL be content ?” 
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T ill sitting listless] d the table—time “Why doesn’t Fred come, or wire, or write?” said 
P| abe nies prone agit atten of hoofs outside | Mra. Shaldon, fretfully, for the dozenth time. “ For all we 
sent Jack to the window ; every unusual sound know he may have been killed. Havo you tried to wire to 


his office, Nellie!” 

« Tt’s no use, as I told you, mother,” answered the girl. 
“The wires have gone wrong ; and the block on the railway 
has prevented him getting home. There's been no accident 
—we're sure of that.” 

“But he could have written,” persisted the invalid. 
“The Post Office people can always get letters through 
somehow or other.” 

“We shall hear in good time, mother dear,” Nellie 
assured her bravely. ‘Don’t worry, now ; Fred’s all right ” 


them. He beheld a short, Cae ee ay farmer, astride 
a good-looking horse, coming up the ve. 
“It's Vactties Tombs,” he announced. “I wonder what 
ney kept long in doubt, 
ey were not ong in doubt, 
itehin his nag to the antl, entered the house, and was 
ontiy shown into the dining-room. He shook hands 
eartily with the vicar and Jack, who were old friends, 
bowed with bashfal gallantry to Nellie, and asked solicitously 
after Mrs Shaldon. 


for the newoomer, 


hey talked f. few minutes on the eral situation ; “It’s very strange,” murmured Mrs. Shaldon, her wan 
then f atarmer's good bemnoured face suddenly assumed a | face showing her uneasiness. “And what are all these 
look of deep cun: soldiers doing about Tetterdon ? I can hear them marching 


and shouting all round.” : 

“They're—they’re on mancuvres, or something,” said 
Nellie, fighting hard with an inclination to blurt out 
the truth. “I—I expect they'll be going away soon.” 

“ Are they drilling near the house? ” asked her mother 
“If go, I should like to see them; you might have 
my bed moved nearer the window.” 

“No; they’re right outside the village,” 
hasty reply. ; 

The invalid lay silent for a moment or two, clasping and 
unclasping her thin, white hands; then she smile faintly. 

“Nellie, dear,” she said. “Do you know what I fancy for 
my lunch?” 

“ What, mother? ” inquired the girl with a start. 

“ A nice little milk pudding,” continued the invalid, her 
face lighting up. ‘“ You know, one of those nice little ones 
you make for me sometimes. Can you ma it, dear?” 

A milk pudding, and there was not 8 drop of the fluid in 
the house, and but little prospect of obtaining any! 

Pal Nellie very nearly broke down and oried then and 
there. ; 

“I'll try, mother,” she answered, with averted eyes. 
“ But the milkman forgot to call this morning, and—and 
the soldiers being here has made it scarce.” 

“ Do soldiers have milk?” asked the invalid. “I had an 
idea they went without.” 

“Perhaps it’s for the officers,” suggested the girl, 
desperately. ‘‘ Anyway, it’s very scarce just now.” 

“Well, see if you can’t get some. there's a dear,” urged 
the invalid. “And bring Gip upstairs; I haven't seen him 
for quite a time.” 


“ Nosojers about, a there ?”” he whispered. “No? Good ; 
then I can tell ye what I came about, Mr. Shaldon, I want 
toask your advice about tacklin’ these bloomin’ foreigners. 

“ What do you mean?” asked the vicar. . 

“About goin’ for ’em—fightin’ ’em,” continued the 
farmer, earnestly. “Seems to me some of us ought to be 
pitchin’ into ’em an’ makin’ things warm tilleuch time as our 
own boys can get down andhaveaslapat’em. In my young 
days I used to be in the Yeomanry, sir, you know, an’ 
eome’ow I don’t fancy sigtin’ still an’ lettin’ a pack o 
furriners run about just ac they please” He lowered his 
voice still further, till it was a mere husky whisper. “I've 
got a notion of how to worry ‘em,” he went on, “and I 
know pretty well where I kin lay "ands ona dozen men Wi 
some sort of arms. A few night attacks, now, would keep 
‘em on the move; an’ it would show we wasn’t quite tame 
sheep down Tetterdon way, wouldn’t it?” > 
« But—but think of your risks, Mr. Tombs,” put in the 
vicar. “ You know what happens to the civilian who takes 
ap arms; he’s shot without further question.” 

“Thet may be,” returned the farmer. “But they've 
got to get 'im to shoot first. I flatter meself I kin keep 
out of their clutches till our own men come -,. 

Jack felt his blood warming in his veins. y should 
not he, too, strike a blow for his 
country ? 

“ Good luck to you!” he cried. 
“[’d like to join you, Mr. Tombs, 
Ift——” 

Nellie sprang to her feet, her 
face drawn. 

“You shan’t, Jack,” she eaid 
quickly. “Haven't we suffered 
enough? Stay with us; we can't 
afford to lose you now.” 

“Phe young leddy’s right, I 
guess,” put in the farmer hastily. 
“T’m only an old bachelor, no 

‘her different in your case. 
Anyway, that’s my lay, an’ *m hopin’ to start to-night. 
But bless my ’eart, I nearly forgot something !” 

He rose to his feet Porae the room, poem pegarid 

with a bul which he placed gen’ table. 
tier sing § disc sad half a side 
ht be a trifle 


lugged this 
” And 
he laughed. 


Nellie thanked him warmly ; the timely gift appealed to 
the practical side of her nature. 

“An take care the furriners don’t get ’old of it,” 
cautioned Tombs, vely. ‘I don’t cure bacon for the 
likes o’ them. Well, I must be off now; you'll likely hear 
us pottin’ to-night.” 

“Heaven protect you, Mr. Tombs,” said the vicar 
earnestly. “I—I don’t quite know whether it’s right, but 
Iwish you well. If our poor country had more men of 
your spirit this terrible affair would never have ha; . 

‘Tombs left the room, Jack Bryant accompanying him to 
the door, in w. conversation. They were etill 
chatting when the garden gate clicked and the foreign 
officer strode in, two men at his heels. Straight up to 
Tombs he marched, regarding the farmer narrowly. 

“What do you here on that horse?” he demanded. “It 
is forbidden for civilians tu ride horses within the district.” 

“Fast I’ve beard on it, sir,” replied the farmer, his 
honest face reddening. 

“You hear it now,” continued the soldier ; “ you will 
return whence you came on foot. Here *—-he beckoned to 


was the girl’s 


able, but she tried to answer li; 

“ All right, Mums; I'll sen 
but he’s hard to discover sometimes. 
again presently.” 

Once outaide in the 
and drew a long, shuddering breath. 

“T should have had to scream if I’d stopped 
longer;”’ she whispered to hereelf. 
things! Oh, how awful war is! 


htly. 
him up if I can find him, 


of the fact that 


trying to straight ; ; 
downstairs to open it, ho; against hope that it might be 
the — Fred. In however, she beheld on the 
doorstep the burly figure of Mr. Rassitten, suspiciously 
flushed of face and bright of eye. To her astonishment, 
she noted that he was dressed in a similar uniform to that 
of the officer who was quartered upon them, and a sword 
hung by his side. Amazoment 
held her tongue-bound, and she 
started violently when the caller, 
with a profound bow, reached for- 
ward and pressed her hand 
atageninighy: 
“a morning, Miss Shaldon,” 
he said, gallantly, as he strode in, 
«“T have given myself the pleasure 
of calling to seo if I can be of 
any little assistance to you. I 
have influence in high quarters, 
you understand, and it will be a 
pleasure to me to modify for you ‘ 
the severities of the military occupation. How charming 
2 look this morning, in spite of your anxieties!” 
“ He's been drinking!” Nellie told herself ; she had taken 
a dislike to this big, loud-voiced foreigner the very first 
time she saw him, and now her repugnance was increased 


poor Ann Eliza was exceedingly busy, 


one of the men—“take this horse down to the central tenfold. Aloud she ssid, “It is very kind of you, Mr. 

stable; he will come in handy.” Rassitten, but—but we are getting along cay d well. But 

Tombs started violently. why are you in — ‘ayadere oe P I—I thought—— 
be in’ ts ro° of *orse, then ?” cried C) . at a loss fer wo 

huskily. pen eee ae oe Rassitten smiled rather sheepishly. 


“TJ will give youa receipt for its value,” returned the 
officer. and glanced at the animal critically. “Shall we say 
thirty pounds?” he added. 

“To blazes with your receipt!” cried Tombs, suddenly 
losing control of himself. ‘Take the nag; Tl take jolly 
good care you pay mighty heavy for him. 

He stumped awsy down the drive, leaving tho officer 
staring after him frowningly. 

« Keep a civil tongue, fellow,” he shouted, “or you will 
find yourself in trouble.” But Tombs went on ing, 
his usually good-natared face puckered into a purposeful 


frown. 

“T)) either get meself a name or a bullet over this,” ho 
muttered. ‘Tombs’ Terrors’ we'll call ourselves, an’ if we 
don’t keep the scurvy beggars from their nights’ rest I'll give 
anybody leave to kick me. I'll teach ’em to steal my stock 
an’ give me bite of biue paper for it! Til show ’em what a 
Britisher can do when ue’s put to it.” ” 


wrens om oeeeeeeeeeeerreeeern—aReereee™ 
CHAPTER SEVEN. 
Mr. Rassitten in a New Role. 
PAARL IFIP FP FF FF AO 


WNepurp was up in her mother’s room, sittin by the bed- 
gide, ana striving hard to look her usual bright and 
eneerful self. 


ado eoloag ing shifts eometimes. I could hardly wear my 
aniform in ng 


The man’s flushed face grew darker yet. 

“You are scarosly 
an officer of the Intelligence Department; it is my duty to 
use my e 
my fri 
But let us not talk of unpleasant subjects—” he edged 


There was no 
words were, with an amorous look. ellie’s face 
crimsoned. 

“1 think not, thank you, Mr. Rassitten,” she replied 
unsteadily, and made a movement to retreat. 

‘The man’e insolent eyes were riveted ps her, taking 
in every detail of her fresh young face. Her indifference 
piqued him; the wine he had drank that morning at the 
officers’ mess rose to his head Hoe glanced around ; the 
door was closed, no ono was in sight. 

“There must be something,” he persisted, pleadingly. 


“In my youth,” said the sage, 
Now I’m older and wiser, I 


as he winked his left eve, 


‘the hall. 


Nellie winced ; things were becoming altogether unendar- 


ye-bye, I'll be back 
she leant against the wall 


a minute 
“A milk pudding, of all 


Just then there came a ring at the door-bell, and, mindful 
en up her beloved kitchen, Nellie ran 
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“Come now, Miss Shaldon, don’t be hard-hearted ; If once 
oue men should get out of hand [ tremble to think what 
might happen to you, so do not drive me away.” 

He camo nearer yet, with a look on his face that made 
the girl tremble. “Oh, Nellie, you have no idea how I 
worship you, how your coldness wounds me! One little 
word of kindness, one look - 

Be was so close now that his coarse lips b-ushed her 
hair; then, apparently carried away by his excitement, he 
flung his arms around her and 
strove to lift her face towards his 


own. 

“Jack! Help! Help!” 

Wildly the cry rang through 
Bryant and the vicar 
heard it in the study, and Jack 
leapt forth es a springs to 
answer the call of his mate, with 
the alarmed clergyman at his 
heels. Two of the soldiers, who 
had returned to the house on some = 
errand, heard it as ‘well, and came hurrying in from the 
scullery, Ann stumbling along behind them. 

Jack reached the ball just in time to see Nellie, panting 
for breath, tcar herself free from Rassitten’e iucircliny 
arms. One bound, the young man’s fist shot out, and the 
foreigner went staggering against the wall. 

“You eowardly spy!” shouted Bryant savagely. 
are you doing here?” 

By way of answer Rassitten got to his feet, and mado to 
draw the sword that bung at his side, but betore be could 
extract it from the ecabbard Jack, his fave atlame, had 
pinned him to the wall by the throat. Then, of a sudden, 
the soldiers remembered tieir duty, and hauled him off. 
struggling violently. Rassitten leant against the wall for 
a moment, regaining his breath and glaring wickedly at 
Bryant. 

_ ©Men,” he said at last. “You were witnesses of the 
i ini you saw this civilian offer violence to me. You 
will —-—” 

Startlingly loudand clear, and charged with a note at 
menace, a bugle reng out down the village street, aud at its 
notes the soldiers’ hands fell away from Jack's euoulde:s. 
while Rassitten’s figure stiffened, and an expression that wa: 
almost fear crept into his eyes. 

“It is the alarm!” he cried. “The British must be 
coming! I cannot stay now, but when I return { will make 
yousuffer, Mr. Bryant, I will make you suffer!” 

He snatched up his fallen cap, and, with the eoldicrs 
behind him, flung open the front door and trotted down the 

Out inthe road beyond, other men could be even, al! 
doubling towards the puint where the bugles wero still 
blaring forth their call to arms. 

“Oh, Jack,” wailed the girl, and dropped limply ito 
Bryant’s arms, half fainting. “The brute, the brute. 
Will they try to shoot you? ” 

“ Assuredly not,” put in the vicar hotly. “The man wa2 
drunk; his conduct was disgraceful; we must lay a 
complaint against him. There, there, try to calan yourse:|, 
Nellie dear; the danger is past now. I wonder if your poor 
motier heard you scream ?” 

The mere thought of such a possibility did moro for 
Nellie than the most powerful restorative. Quickly eke 
disen; herself from her lover’s arm. 

« gracious, I hope not!” she cried. 
and let her eee I’m all right.” 

When she had gone Mr. Shaldon turned to Bryant. 

‘I hope nothing serious will come of this, Jack,” he said, 
sadly. “ Misfortanes seem to thicken around us. What 
did the fellow mean about the British ?” 

“ Have you your field-ylasses handy, sir?” asked Bryant, 
eagerly. “1 should like to go up on the roof and sco if 1 
can epot anybody.” 

The glasses were found, and Jack flitted up to the attic 
trap-door. Three minutes later he was back azain, bis face 
aglow with excitement. 

“Thank God, sir!” he cried. “Our fellows are coming. 
1 saw some of them crossing Ponder’s Farm, spread out for 
skirmishing; the enemy are massing to meet them. Won't 
you come up and watch the fight?” 

Mr. Shaldon was very white. & 

“J—I think not, Jack,” he answered, quietly, and his 
fingers strayed to the plain gold cross upon bia watch. 
chain. “My place at such a juncture is upon my knees.” 

He walked away, his lips moving in silent prayer, while 
ard went up to the attic once more to watch the coming 

Ce 


[Next week another instalment will be given. We shall 
welcome any letters of criticsm, or any exvressio. of 
opinion regarding the story. The incident depicted in the 
picture which appears on all the chief hoardings throughout 
the Kingdom will be vtvidly described in a future 
instalment.—Ed. “* P. W.°"} 
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_ “Ir was as much as I could do to keep from faugh- 
ing when Miss Guecher remarked that her sweethca:t 
was ‘so versatile.’” 

“Well, he is rather versatile.” 

“Nonsense! he’s a regular idiot!” 
iy but he’s so many different kinds of an 
idiot. 


© What 


“Ti rua up 


ee a 
a ‘am curate paid his first visit to tho infant 
ol. 
“Now, my dear little children,” he said, “I don’t 
mepyoe any of you have seen me before, have you?” 
the majority of the children answered, “No, sir)” 
but one knowing little fellow held up his hand till 
be gained the eye of his teacher. Asked what he 
wanted, the boy replied : 
“Please, teacher, I seed 


him out with his gal last 
night.” 


“*— waated much money on trash 3 
purchase THE ROYAL, And so get full value for cash.” 


ONLY THE BRAVE DESERVE 
THE FAIR. 


[Let no woman, whether she 
dwelt in @ palace or @ cottage, bestow her herrt or place 
her life én the keeping of any man who has not learnt 
to protect her and his future home.—Weekly 
Journal.] 
When Mand and I were merely friends 
I filled her son! with awe; 
A stranger glanced at her, and so 
I smote him in the jaw. 


When Jones besieged her maiden heart 
She came to love me 


a H 
‘ threw him down the 
stairs, and now 


He hobbles with a 
cruteh. 
Shy Alfred drove the 
basbful girl 
My hand and heart to 
take; 
Ee blubbored for a kiss— 


at once 
I pitched him in the lake. 


This much is true: the lass who sees 
‘Two suitors hang about 

Is very safe to choose the one 
Who slings the other out. 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 
in this feature. We don’t want the sketches. Address 


your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson’s 
Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, Ww.c 


TAILORS’ SYMPATHY WITH DOCTORS. Yet though his fate be fierce and grim, 


The doctor is the last person whom the average man Half starved, and clad in rags, 
thinks of paying, and in this he has the entire sympathy of Oh, shed a passing tear on him 
the tailor who stands just next to him at the bottom of the Who cut the doctor’s bags! 


bill file—Weekly Paper. ] 
Oh! pity yonder seedy bloke 
Unwashed and stubbly-chinned 
Who begs from charitable folk 
And shivers in the wind. 
Poor wretch! he cannot Innch nor sup 
In spite of all his skill; 
Though people let him cut 
= them up ” 
ey scorn to is 
Till. = 


[A exhoo! A SCHOOL FOR LAUGHING. oo 
has been opened in Milan for the purpose 
teaching people how to laugh.—Daily tal 
“ Just put your lips like this, d’you see? 
First say ‘ Ha, ha,’ and then ‘He, he!’ 
No, no! Don't stretch your mouth eo wide, 
I've no great wish to come inside. 


* Imagine now you've heard a joke— 
Let yourself go, but do 


not choke. : 
Yet leave a copper in your Don't Lasrane ue ® TEE 
purse, i . 
And turn a tearful eye oF rl nirocions faces 


On one whose case is even 
worse— 


Acsist him ere he die! 4 Mom isy » seiilea0, 20y ev 


Be swift to lighten, while Sat pect ynnelipe. Watch 
70" ‘The misery he loathes nridy 250 
e misery he loathes, "s fai 
And give a penny to the man That's fairly good, but try 


Who made the doctor's clothes ! aE on't look as if it gave you pain. 
“T'll teach you, if some hours a day 
I have to spend, for let me eay 
I mean this town to be—don’t scoff— 
The town of emiles that won't come off!” 


We do not pay the chap who strives 
To make us hale and tough, 

And though he saves our worthess lives 
His own is hard enough ; 


SOSooeoooe 


OARD. 


THE LATEST METHOD OF INTERVIEWING. 


sorts and conditions of men and women, on any subject that happens to be Of interest at the moment, 
The telegrams reproduced below are the actual replies, 


fhis featare of “ P.W.” 


Mme. de Perrot, a clever French. 
woman, now Iccturing in 

sugg ste that English girls should have 
dots or dowries as ull French girls have. 
To Dr. Garrett Anderson and 
Avebury we wired: ARE YOU iN 
FAVOUR OF FRENCH SYSTEM 
OF DOWRIES FOR ENGLISH 
GIRLS Here are thetr answers: ~ 


wey, 9 EBay 


22. fern Cat rare rs ear aah eae tb ROB, 


The Mayor of Croydon recently stated 
that he did not anticipate anything, so we 
wired to him: DIDN'T YOU ANTICI. 


PATE BEING MADE MAYOR? and 
received the following reply: 


“But why, 
Are its articles smarter—its stories more 


consists in telegrams sent by us to all 


Father William,” pursued the yousg man, “Do you think that 


Anagitation is on foot for the abolition 
of trousers, and so we telegraphed to a 
number of celebrities: IF TROUSERS 
WERE ABOLISHED WHA? WOULD 
YOU WEAR? Her are their replies, 
number one being from Mr. E. T. Reed, 
the famous PoNcH# artist, 


Etonians were lately rebuted by one. of 
their masters for firing at animale with 
catapults, and so we wired to the Captain 
of the School tn these terms: DO YOU 
CALL CATAPULTING ANIMALS 


SPORT? and received thie reply 2 
é 


The old proposal of £1 Bank of 
England notes was recently revived, and 
we tired to some eminent business men 3 
ARE YOU IN FAVOUR OF £1 
BANK NOTES ;1F NOT, WHY NOT? 
Sir Walter Vauzhan Morgan, Bart., ex- 
Lord Mayor of London, replied as follows: 


ACCORDING TO REV. HEALEY, 
COVENTRY PEOPLE ARE COLD, 
CAN YOU EXPLAIN WHY ?—our 
telegram to the Mayor of Coventry, the 
inhabitants of which have been denounced 
by the Rev, R. E, Healey, late rector of 
St. Thomas's, Coventry, as disagrceably 
cold in manner, The Mayor replied < 


‘ 
faerie", alee ne 


THE ROYAL'S trie r9t? 


brisht—Have ite pictures more charm than the rest?” 


#\, 


“Why doesn’t Fred come, or wire, or write?” said 
Mrs. Shaldon, fretfully, for the dozenth time. “ For all we 
know he may have been killed. Have you tried to wire to 
his office, Nellie!” 

« Tt’s no use, as I told you, mother,” answered the girl. 
“The wires have gone wrong ; and the block on the railway 
has prevented him getting home. There’s been no accident 
—we're sure of that.” 

“Bat he could have written,” persisted the invalid. 
“The Post Office people can always get letters through 
somehow or other.” 

“We shall hear in good time, mother dear,” Nellie 
assured her bravely. ‘Don’t worry, now ; Fred’s all right ” 

“It’s very strange,” murmured Mrs. Shaldon, her wan 
face showing her uneasiness. “And what are all these 
soldiers doing about Tetterdon ? I can hear them marching 
and shouting all round.” . 

“ They’re—they’re on manwuvres, or something,” said 
Nellie, fighting hard with an inclination to blurt out 
the truth. “I—I expect they'll be going away goon.” 

Are they drilling near the house? ” asked her mother 
“If go, I should like to see them; you might have 
my bed moved nearer the window.” aad 

“No; they're right outside the village,” was the girl’s 


hasty reply. . . 

The invalid lay silent for a moment or two, clasping and 
unclasping her thin, white hands; then she smil faintly. 

“Nellie, dear,” she said. “Do you know what I fancy for 
my lunch ?” 

«« What, mother?” inquired the girl with a tart. 

* A nice little milk pudding,” continued the invalid, her 
face lighting up. ‘“ You know, one of those nice little ones 
you make for me sometimes. Can you manage it, dear ‘dd 

A milk pudding, and there was not a drop of the fluid in 
the house, and but little prospect of obtaining any! 

a Nellie very nearly broke down and cried then and 
ere. ; 

“T'll try, mother,” she answered, with averted eyes. 
“ But the milkman forgot to call this morning, and—and 
tho soldiers being here has made it scarce.” 

“ Do eoldiers have milk?” asked the invalid. “ Thad an 
idea they wont without.” 

“Terhaps it’s for the officers,” suggested the girl, 
desperately. ‘‘ Anyway, it’s very scarce just now.” 

“Well, see if you can’t get some. there's s dear,” urged 
the invalid. “And bring Gip upstairs ; I haven't ecen him 
for quite a time.” 

Nellie winced ; things were becoming altogether unendar- 
able, but she tried to answer lightly. 

“All right, Mums; I'll send him a if I can find him, 


“Come now, Miss Shaldon, don’t be hard-hearted ; ff once 
our men should get out of hand [ tremble to think what 
might happen to you, so do not drive me away.” 

He camo nearer yet, with a look on his face that made 
the girl tremble. ‘Oh, Nellie, you have no idea how I 
worship you, how your coldness wounds me! One little 
word of kindness, one look——” 

Be was so close now that his coarse lips b-ushed her 
hair; then, apparently carried away by his excitement, he 
flung his arms around her and 
strove to lift her face towards his 


own. 

“Jack! Help! Help!” 

_ Wildly the cry rang through 
the hall. Bryant and the vicar 
heard it in the study, and Jack 
leapt forth as a tiger springs to 
answer the call of his mate, with 
the alarmed clergyman at his 
heels. Two of the soldiers, who 
had returned to the house on some = 

errand, heard it as ‘well, and came hurrying in from ihe 
scullery, Ann stumbling along behind them. 

Jack reached the hall just in time to see Nellie, panting 
for breath, tear herself free from Rassitteu’s iucirclin: 
arms. One bound, the young man’s fist shot out, and tLe 
foreignor went staggering against the wall. 

“You eowardly spy!” shouted Bryant savagely. " Wit 
are you doing here?” 

By way of answer Rassitten got to his feet, and made to 
draw the sword that bung at his side, but betore be couli 
exiract it from the scabbard Jack, his fave atlame, had 

inned him to the wall by the throat. Then, of a sudden, 
he soldiers remembered their duty, and hanled bim off. 
struggling violontly. Rassitten leant against the wall for 
a moment, regaining his breath and glaring wickedly at 
Bryant. 
_ “Men,” he said at last. “ You were witnesses of the 
acts you saw this civilian offer violence to me. You 
will —-—” 

Startlingly loudand clear, and charged with a note «! 
menace, a bugle reng out down the village street, and at its 
notes the soldiers’ hands fell away from Jack’s evoulder: 
while Rassitten’s figure stiffened, and an expression hat was 
almost fear crept into his eyes. 

“It is the alarm!” he cried. “Tho British must be 
coming! I cannot stay now, bat when I return { will make 
you suffer, Mr. Bryant, I will make you suffer!” 

He snatched up his fallen cap, and, with the soldicr: 


They were still sitting listlessly round the table—time 
seemed of no value now—when the clatter of hoofs outside 
sent Jack to the window ; every unusual sound 
them. He beheld a short, sturdy, red feond farmer, astride 
a good-looking horse, coming up the drive. 

“It's Farave Tombs,” he announced. “I wonder what 
he wants? ” 

They were not kept it ge doubt, for the newcomer, 
Yitching his nag to the porch, entered 

resently shown into tho dining-room. He shook hands 
Deastily with the vicar and Jack, who were old friends, 
bowed with bashful gallantry to Nellie, and asked solicitous); 
after Mrs Shaldon. 

They talked for a few minutes on the general situation ; 
then the farmer's good-humoured face suddenly assumed a 
look of deep cun ,. 

“ Nosojers about, is there ? ” he whispered. “No? Good ; 
then I can tell ye what I came about. Mr. Shaldon, I want 
to ask your advice about tacklin’ these bloomin’ foreigners.’ 

“ What do you mean?” asked the vicar. 

“About goin’ for ’em—fightin’ ’em,” continued the 
farmer, earnestly. “Seems to me some of us ought to be 
pitchin’ into’em an’ matin’ things warm till each time as our 
own boys can get down and have a slapat’em. In my young 
days I used to be in the Yeomanry, sir, you know, an’ 
some'ow I don’t fancy sittin’ still an’ lettin’ a pack 0 
furriners run about just ac they please” He lowered his 
voice still further, till it was a mere husky whisper. “I've 
got a notion of how to worry ‘em,” he went on, “and I 
know pretty well where I kin lay ’ands on a dozen men wi 
some sort of arms. A few night attacks, now, would keep 
‘em on the move; an’ it would show we wasn't quite tame 
sheep down Tetterdon way, wouldn’t it?” , 

« But—but think of your risks, Mr. Tombs,” put in the 
sicar. “ You know what happens to the civilian who takes 
ap arms; he’s shot without further question.” 

“Thet may be,” returned the farmer. “ But they’ve 
got to get ‘im to shoot first. I flatter mesolf I kin keep 
out of their clutches till our own men come along.” 

Jack felt his blood warming in his veins. y should 
not he, too, strike a blow for his 
country ? 

« Good luck to you!” he cried. 
“[’d like to join you, Mr. Tombs, 
Ift——” 

Nellie sprang to her feet, her 
face drawn. 

“You shan’t, Jack,” she said 
phen “Haven't we suffered 

P 


enough? Stay with us; we can’t z ; behind him, flung open the front door and trotted down t! 
afford to lose you now.” but he’s hard to discover sometimes. Bye-bye, I'll be back | path. Out inthe road beyond, other men could be even, all 
“'The young leddy’s right, I presently. doubling towards the puint where the bugles were still 
guess,” put in the farmer hastily. Once outside in the she leant against the wall | blaring forth their call to arms. 


and drew a long, shuddering reath. 

“J should have had to scream if I’d stopped a minute 
longer; she whispered to herself. “ A milk pudding, of all 
things! Oh, how awfal war is!” 

Just then there came a ring at the door-bell, and, mindfal 
of the fact that poor Ann Eliza was nage f busy, 
trying to straighten up her beloved kitchen, Nellie ran 
downstairs to open it, hopi against hope that it might be 
the ralasing Fred. Insread, however, she beheld on the 
doorstep the burly figure of Mr. Rassitten, suspiciously 
flushed of face and bright of eye. To her astonishment, 
she noted that he was dressed in a similar uniform to that 
of the officer who was quartered upon them, and a sword 
hung by his side. Amazoment 
held her tongue-bound, and she 
started violently when the caller, 
with a profound bow, reached for- 
ward and pressed her hand 
tingeringly. 

“Good morning, Miss Shaldon,” } 
he said, gallantly, as he strode in, 
«“T have given myself the pleasure 
of calling to see if I can be of 
any little assistance to you. I 
have influence in high quarters, 
you understand, and it will be a Jo" 
pleasure to me to modify for you ‘ 
the severities of the military occupation. How charming 

2. Jook this morning, in spite of your anxieties!” 

“He's been drinking!” Nellie told herself; she had taken 
a dislike to this big, loud-voiced foreigner the very first 
time she saw him, and now her repuguance was increased 
tenfold. Aloud sho ssid, “It is very kind of you, Mr. 
Bassitten, but—but we are getting along pretty well. But 


g “I’m only an old bachelor, no 

Joss to nobody, but it’s ‘her different in your case. 
Anyway, that’s my lay, an’ I’m hopin’ to start to-night. 
But bless my ’eart, I nearly forgot something !” 

He rose to his feet ng the room, qreety Peperid 
with a bulky parcel, whi e placed gently apon table. 

“There,” he said, and, opening it, Giackoee half a side 
of prime bacon. “I thought, maybe, ye might be a trifle 
short wi’ all these hungry fellers about, 80 lugged this 
over. They didn’t collar all my grub, I warrant ye.” And 
he laughed. 

Nellie thanked him warmly ; the timely gift appealed to 
the practical side of her nature. 

“ An’ take eare the furriners don’t get old of it,” 
cantioned Tombs, vely. “I don’t cure bacon for the 
likes o’ them. Well, I must be off now; you'll likely hear 


“Oh, Jack,” wailed the girl, and dropped limply isto 
Bryant’s arms, half fainting. “The beste, ihe Tatite, 
Will they try to shoot you?” 

“ Asguredly not,” put in the vicar hotly. “The man wi2 
drunk; his condact was disgraceful; we must lay a 
complaint against him. There, there, try to calm youre :i, 
Nellie dear; the danger is past now. I wonder if your pvr 
motler heard you scream ?” 

The mere thought of such a possibility did moro for 
Nellie than the most powerfal restorative. Quickly eke 
disen, herself from her lover’s arm. 

od gracious, I hope not!” she cried. “I‘H rum up 
and let her see I’m all right.” 

When she had gone Mr. Shaldon turned to Bryant. 

“T hope nothing serious will come of this, Jack,” he said, 
sadly. ‘ Misfortanes seem to thicken around us, What 
did the fellow mean about the British ?” 

“ Have you your field-glacses handy, sir? ” asked Bryant, 
eagerly. “I ehould like to go up on the roof and so if | 
can epot anybody.” 

The glasses were found, and Jack flitted up to the attic 
trap-door. Three minutes later he was back a,;ain, bis face 
aglow with excitement. 

“Thank God, sir!” he cried. “Our fellows are coming. 
1 saw some of them crossing Ponder’s Farm, spread out for 
skirmishing; the enemy are massing to meet them. Wou't 
you come up and watch the fiht?” 

Hea ae ar was very white. : 

«I— ink not, Jack,” he answered, quietly, and lis 
fingers strayed to the plain gold cross oe im watch. 
chain. “ My place at such a juncture is upon my knees.” 
He walked away, his lips moving in silent prayer, while 
ee went up to the attic once more to watch the coming 

e. 


“ What do you here on that horse?" he demanded, “It 
is forbidden for civilians tu ride horses within the district.” 

“Fast I've heard on it, sir,” replied the farmer, his 
honest face reddening. 

«You hear it now,” continued the soldier ; “you will 
return whence you came on foot. Here’—he beckoned to 
one of the men—“ take this horse down to the central 
stable; he will come in handy.” 


Tombs started violently. why are you in the invaders’ uniform Pp I—I thought——” 
“Are you goin’ ts ro» me of my ‘orse, then?” he cried | She stopped. at a loss for words [Next week another instalment will be given. We shall 
buskily. Rassitten smiled rather sheepishly. welcome any letters of criticsm, or any exvressioi of 


“T will give you a receipt for its value,” returned the “Qh,” he said laughingly. “Necessity causes one to 
officer. and cored at the animal critically. “Shall we say 
thirty pounds?” he added. 

“To blazes with your receipt!” cried Tombs, saddenly 
losing control of himself. ‘Take the nag ; I'll take jolly 
good care you pay mighty heavy for him. 

He stumped awsy down the drive, leaving the officer 
staring after him frowningly. 

« Keep a civil tongue, fellow,” he shouted, “or you will 
find yourself in trouble.” But Tombs went on h, 
his usually good-natured face puckered into a purposeful 


frown. 

“111 either tt meself a name or a bullet over this,” ho 
muttered. ‘Tombs’ Terrors’ we'll call ourselves, an’ if we 
don’t keep the scurvy beggars from their nights’ rest Ill give 
snybody leave to kick me. I'll teach ’em to steal my stock 

give me bits of blue paper for it! I'll show ’em what a 
Britisher can do when ue’s put to it.” ” 


wrens oseeeeeeereernmRaeer™™ |, 
CHAPTER SEVEN. 
Mr. Rassitten in a New Role. 


opinion regarding the story. The incident depicted in the 
picture which appears on all the chtef boardings throughout 
the Kingdom will be vtvidly described in a future 
instalment.—Ed. “* P. W.’"} 


re et fi nee 


_ “Ir was as much as I could do to keep from faugh- 
ing when Miss Guscher remarked that her sweetheca:t 
was ‘so versatile.’” 

“Well, he 1s rather versatile.” 

“Nonsense! he’s a regular idiot!” 

. ane but he’s so many different kinds of an 
idiot. 


adopt strange shifts sometimes. I could hardly wear my 
orm in England in peace-time, could I? Now you see 

me in my rightful guise. 
“Then you came over here as & spy ?” demanded Nellie, 


her lip eanng: 
The man’s flushed face grew darker yet. 
“You are scarcely polite, Miss Shaldon,” he said. “Iam 


— her, and his voice grew confidential—* Come now, 
Miss Shaldon, can I really do nothing for you? 1 need 
hardly say what pleasure it will give me to serve you.” 

There was no mistaking his meaning, led, as the 
words were, with an amorous look. ellie’s face 
crimsoned. 

“J think not, thank you, Mr. Bassitten,” she replied 
unsteadily, and made a movement to retreat. 

The man’s insolent eyes were riveted . her, taking 
in every detail of her fresh young face. Her indifference 
piqued him; the wine he had drunk that morning at the ; 

Nexurp was up in her mother’s room, sitting by the bed- | officers’ mess rose to his head He glanced around; the wanted, the boy replied: 
side, ana striving hard to look her usual bright und ! door was closed, no ono was in sight. “Please, teacher, I seed him out with his gal last 
enheorful self. “There must be something,” he persisted, pleadingly. night.” 


een fe ee 

A new curate paid hie first visit to tho infant 
school. 

“Now, my dear little children,” he said, “1 don’t 
enppeee any of you have seen me before, have you?” 

"he majority of the children answered, “No, sir,” 
but one knowing little fellow held up his hand till 
be gained the eye of his teacher. Asked what ho 


“In my, youth,” eaid the sage, as he winked his left eve, “‘y wasted much money on trash 3 
Now I'm older and wiser, I purchase THE ROYAL, And so get full value for cash.” 
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We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 

in this feature. We don't want the sketches. Address 

your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson's 
Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, w.c 


ONLY THE nen DESERVE | TAILORS’ SYMPATHY WITH DOCTORS. Yet though his fate be fierce and grim, 


[The doctor is the last person whom the average man Half starved, and clad in rags, 
“0 [Let no woman, whether she | thinks of paying, and in this he has the entire sympathy of Oh, shed a passing tear on him 
dwelt in a@ palace or @ cottage, bestow her hesrt or place | the tailor who stands just next to him at the bottom of the Who cut the doctor's bags! 


her life én the keeping of any man who has not learns | bill file—-Weekly Paper. 
how to protect her and his future home.—Weekly - dal 


Oh! pit A SCHOOL FOR LAUGHING. 
Journal] ; ad pity onder ai canoe’ [A school has been opened in Milan for the purpose of 
When Mand and I were merely friends Who begs from charitable folk teaching people how to laugh.—Daily Paper. ] 
I filled her soul with awe; And shivers in the wind. “ Just put your lips like this, d’you see P 
A stranger glanced at her, and so | Poor wretch! he cannot lunch nor sup First say ‘ Ha, ha,’ and then ‘He, he!’ 
I smote him in the jaw. In spite of all his skill; No, no! Don't stretch your mouth so wide, 
wind Sais’ divi tier Thongh wears let him cut I've no great wish to come inside. 
ones besieged ber maiden bear’ them u . ’ : 
She — to love me Thay scorn. to pay his Let sat an MEA de iia 
a ; all. 
‘ threw him down the b Don’ not choke. ‘ 
a take, sat el Yet leave a copper in your i ae ae 
t) es = Wi a purse, : . 
cruteh. And turn a tearful eye Os a. atrocious: faoes 
Sinn Attest Awan het On one whose case is even ‘ 
Shy re ve the worse— “ : 
basbfal girl : Acsist him ere he die! Mow trys. amllg—0s, Ob 
My bend snd heart to Be swift to lighten, while Just pert yourlipe. Watoh 
; ; youcan, — me. in. 
fle blubbored for a kiss— The misery he loathes, ber idie 
at once . And give a penny to the man Dat ght gad, Bah ey 
I pitched him inthe lake. Who made the doctor's clothes ! Don't look as if it gave you pain. 
This much is true: the lass who sees We do not pay the chap who strives “TJ'll teach you, if some hours a day 
Two suitors hang about To make us hale and tough, I have to spend, for let me say 
Is very safe to choose the one And though he saves our worthess lives I mean this town to be—don’t scoff— 
Who slings the other out. His own is hard enough; The town of emiles that won't come off!” 


POOP OSOOOD 


OUR TELEGRAPH BOARD. 


THE LATEST METHOD OF INTERVIEWING. 


fhis feature of “P.W.” consists in telegrams sent by us to all sorts and conditions of men and women, on any subject that happens to be Of interest at the moment. 
= The telegrams reproduced below are the actual replies. 


Mme. de Perrot, a clever French. 
woman, now Iccturing in England, 
sugg:sts that English gtls should have 
dots or dowries as ull French girls have. 
To Dr. Garrett Anderson and _ Lord 
A we wired: ARE YOU IN - 
FAVOUR OF FRENCH SYSTEM 2 
OF DOWRIES FOR ENGLISH ry 


eens Evonians were laiely rebuted by one, 0 - An agitation ta on foot for the abolition 

their masters for firing at animals wit .- Fie Of trousers, and so we telegraphed 0 a 

catapults, and so we wired to the Captain og a neember of celebritics : IF TROUSERS 

of the School in these terms : DO YoU mite WERE ABOLISHED WHA? WOULD 

CALL CATAPULTING ANIMALS & YOU WEAR? Her are their replies, 

SPORT f and received thie reply 2 number one being from Mr. E. T. Reed, 
é the famous PoncH artist, 


GIRLS f Here are their answers : ~ at ro 4 , so —_ 

. : eagles Reon bho 7 ' tak. Rheumaliom cenegr- 
‘0 - : ‘ ateviczable 
ot Waa arm ll ¥ fin Soca Kent) tip been e | ) abe 
Hecho enh eg pace Lr ee ee 

, Coens: 


0- Ps Pemreen ecagny tay 7 ea rege Ri aes ms — 


The old proposal of £1 Bank of 
England notes was recently revived, and 
we wired to some eminent business men 3 
ARE YOU IN FAVOUR OF £1 
BANK NOTES; IF NOT, WHY NOT? 
Sir Walter Vauzhan Morgan, Bart., ex- 
Lord Mayor of London, replied as follows: 


v- 20s fom cat peep vs eptr exh eet eb ROBO, 


The Mayor of Croydon recently stated 
that he did not anticipate anything, so we 
wired to him: DIDN'? YOU ANTICI. 
PATE BEING MADE MAYOR? and 
received the following reply: 


ACCORDING TO REV. HEALEY, 
COVENTRY PEOPLE ARE coLpD, 
CAN YOU EXPLAIN WHY ?—our 
telegram to the Mayor of Coventry, the 
inhabitants of which have been denounced 
by the Rev. RE. Healey, late rector of 
St. Thomas's, Coventry, as disagrceably 
cold in manner, The Mayor replied 


# ther William,” pursued the young man “Do you think that THE ROYAL’S tne rest? 
ge ge smarter—its stories more brisht—Have ite pictures more charm than the rest?” 
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Picked Pars. 


A Few Items of Fact that Will 
Interest You. 


Healthy to Yawn: 


A Few Stories About Well-known 
Actors and Actrezses. 


The Haunted Theatre. 


Me. Feanx Coorse once had an eerie experience in a certain 


Stage Stories. 


rovincial theatre. It 


Dr. Niegedi, a Geneva ear and throat specialist, claims that there ‘is nothing more f 4 t 

¢ i i i i i d was just before pantomime time, and one of the scene painters to sit up working far 

heat than en ee even eS into ahs night. One sanmnitig he went to the manager and declared that he would not 
t work late any longer. ; bee - ; . 

The Swiss railway stiuactian cs 7 bi —— hats with a diameter 7 pl cra renee he said, “and I a aa then explained that at 
exceeding thirty: shall ‘be class ’ ni someone, or 60! , Wi dress-circle. 

oe bes ae ab pst ie ADE SDNY, (OE Se EES ome can'teeah hie I’ve tried in vain to, but I can hear him tramp, tramp, tramp, and I 


wearers 


not be admitted to passenger carriages. 


Elewen Foot Sturgeon. 


A female sturgeon of great size has been caught by a steam trawler 280 miles north- 


am not going to stand it any 


more.” 


The manager laughed at the story; but as the scones had to be painted, he persnade1 
the artist to go on with his work on the condition that some of the company should sit 


east of the Noro Lightship. Its length was 11ft. 4in., its girth 6ft. 4in., and its weight up to keep him company. Mr. Frank Cooper was one of the number, and, eure 
735lb. The last sturgeon : enough, in the dead of 
a ing this one in | the nignt there cam as 
size of which there is | 1¢ you've an idea, send it e We pay half-a-crown for each ag ramp, tramp, an 
Pi ture ar neh é he watchers sent a dog 

aoe cat wergued oOcib” | siti c P SS. original picture par. accepted by us. after the unknown. But 
Moles’ Death Duty. | BULLOCKS FROM A BUTCHER'S VIEWPOINT. USEFUL TIP FOR ANGLERS. A ae Mi beck 
Moles are so numerous different g > ani 


A BUTCHER sizes up a bullock in a 


Many anglers have no doubt suffered is 


nothing would induce him 


in many hes in North | manner from what you might do. You probably note his | the annoyance of losing a big fish t ° Fareaties tie 
Devon that farmers are | good qualities, iat the butcher goes further and | owing to the breaking or atraighten- “ghost.” venture after the 
reverting to the old prac- e atally maps out the lines which we show in our| ing out of the hook. The hook Night after night it was 


tice of giving threepence 


illustration. He sees ata glance the different cuts or 


illustrated has been fashioned to over- 


the same, and although 


tor each mole killed. joints into which the come these difficulties. A small coil watchers wero put in 
First Electric animal may be after- B in the bend is all that is required. This every part of the theatre, 
Battleship. wards divided. As they adds not only to the strength, but aleo to and although traps cf 

The Bellerophon is our | gre of different market- the elasticity of the hook, for it is a every kind were set to 


first ‘electric ’’ battleship. 
For working the guns, 
hoisting boats and ammu- 
a fact, for — 
eall: purposes excep 
propulsion —clectricity is 


Alien Invasion. 

A fox-terrier which was 
rescued from the wrecked 
French barque Surcouj 
near Cloughey, Co. Down, 
celebrated its arrival on 


able value, he is able to 
estimate the bulk and 
quality of each, and so 
arrive at the cost of 
the whole animal. The 
names he gives to the ae 
different are as follows :—1 Neck, 2 Shaking-piece, 
3 Chine, 4 Ribs, 5 Clod, 6 Brisket, 7 Flank, 8 Loin and 
Sirloin, 9 Rump, 10 Round, 11 Leg, and 12 Cheek. 


iD 


>COC 


scientific fact that a curved springlis less 
liable to break under a closing strain than ‘ 


h bjected i l. Y¥ 
ill readily eee that if the line & is palling 
against a fish, the strain on the bar 


int will be in the direction of the arrow, 
hus tending to close the coil rather than 


to open it. 


1% 


_—_0Cce— 
PROTECTING A SHIP'S PORTS. 


THE ports of an ocean- 
many a battering in roug 


ing vessel have to withstand 
weather, and in the accom- 


| 
| 


catch the intruder, no one 
was ever seon, but tho 
tramping continued 
regularly every night at 
the same hour. 


What He Wanted. 

Miss Vesta TrLiey, the 
well-known malo imperson- 
ator, is noted for the fact 
that she is the best-dressed 
“man” on the music-hal 
stage, and thereby hangs 
a tale. 


ahore by engaging in the HOW SAFETY VALVES WORK ying sketch you see how sufficient strength is given - : 

aes of ‘ts life with a large Ovg illustration here shows zon how the safety valve | them. A is a strong brass frame, which is fi into sath eee ae 

collie. of a locomotive angina bape I ms powele lapels eae {ha be shalt’ fight, was persistently annoyed 
Pauper Smokers’ centre, by its pull on the crossing lever 3, is ena f ater-tight. by the a rane Gt w 
ec euvnannce: es = hold the two The raised portion D in | young eat sitting in tho 


Sunderland’s workhouse 
inmates have lately been 


valves A shut 
and so pre- 


the centre carries two 
hinged flaps, B and O, 
which are so constructed 


front row of the stalls, who 
every night sent her round 


> vent any es- a bouquet of flowers, with 


smoking at a cost to the 


SF 


ratepayers of £400 a ycar. y 6 capeofsteam. as to allow of B closing | the request: “Will you 
The Government y The steam, p please spare me a mo 
Board have complained, y however,must % back of B. The black | ment?” 
and this mse will in y not be allowed to exceed a certain : circles E are rubber rings, At last Miss Tilley con- 
fature be cut down. ; pressure in the boiler, and the which render both B and | sented to see the gentle. 
To Combat Flying J spring is adjusted to withstand C absolutely water-tight | man, if only sale gee 
Mach A that particluar pressure and no when clamped by the two | © fe, aud. he was 
ae inea. ! N more, Any further increase in thumb screws. In fine ushered behind the Scenes. 
Exparisents have besa y weather both B and C are left open. If there is rain or Now,” asked Miss Tilley, 


the pressure overcomes the ten- 


made with a new howitzer << : Par * * “what is it that you 
used Wl sion of the spring and allows the ray, B, which is fitted with strong glass, sometimes a y 
gun, to be Haaser ft valves to lif. he steam blows five guartezs of an inch thick, is aioead: but O, which is ska t cola, awa os 


named the dead-light, and consists of a solid metallic 
shutter, is only lowered in the event of a severe storm. 
SOC 


off and continues to escape until 
the pressure is normal again and the valves have been 
allowed to close. The end of the crossing lever, which 


blurted out: “I’m awfully 
sorry to trouble you— 
awfully sorry, don’t you 


werful. It has a 


bore of six inches, and can 


| 

1 

| 

| 

| 

first, C fits on to the | 

— flyin, 

@ weapon is said to be | 
very 

| 


be pointed mdicularly | is termed the “ relieving handle,” extends into the cab, TO PREVENT BELT-SLIP. know; but would you mind 
upwards, in which position | go thatthe driver by pulling it down or posking it up may Onx of the greatest bug-bears in the transmission of | giving me the address of 
it can be sighted, thanks | operate one or other of the valves at will and ascertain wer by cotton or hempen ropes which an engineer | your tailor?” 
to the nature ofits mount- | that they are in working order. Eas to cope with, is slip. This, however, has been over- 
ings. come in an ingenious manner. Fig 1 isa pulley wheel, Aslanished the 
French Playwrights COCO of which Fig 2 is a section showing its V shaped udience. 

in Clover. ve. When the rope is Tuar veteran actor, Mr. 


TO BEND WAINSCOTTING BOARDS. 
You may often have wondered how a joiner, in 
following the contour of the wall of an apartment, bends 
the wainscotting boards round 
the projections of the wall. int 
i] 
i 


Henry Neville, tells an 
amusing story of his first 
appearance on any stage 
at the mature age of four 
years. It was in a melo- 
drama, and Master Neville 
was supposed to be left in 
a dying condition on the 


riving machinery, it is at 
a tension and so tends to 
sink into the groove. This 
causes it to grip on the rim 
of the pulley, and, as the 

ter the pull on the rope 
the further it sinks towards 


A statement issued by 
the French Soci of 
Authors shows that in the 
last twelve months seven 
playwrights have earned 
over £4,000 each, eight 
over £2,000, twenty-seven 


glance at our illustration will 
make it clear to you how the 


| 


is 


between £1,000and £2,000, | apparent difficulty is overcome. the bottom, slipping becomes bank of a river, while his 

ye En Rates He. 1 shows the board cut impossible. rs 3 is a mother in the play went 

pie cone han anoned through to within one eighth of section of what is termed an to fetch some water to 
Tess than £200 an inch of the other side, the “idler,” and is used to “ cool his fevered brow.” 

P cute having to be made with change the direction of the Now the young actor 

Another Missing considerable nicety to prevent rope, or to support its did not consider that ho 

_ Link. oth cracking. A slight pressure weight when there is a was giving the andienco 

eal ed Ba “kis | DOW bends the d to the considerable distance between the two working | their money’s worth by 

TOPs ee missing tment, | shape of Fig. 2. For # quick pulleys. It will be noticed that the groove is more | lying still and doing 

ieuiign laa auntes, which bert, or rather, when the rounded than that of Fig 2, and this enables the rop ati pol io 

waa disclosed while the | corner to be rounded has a small to rest on the bottom without gripping the sides. It | WS %¢ Sone he got up 


and danced a hornpipe to 
the soft strains of music 
that were supposed to be 
soothing his dying 
; ' moments. “I made quite 
lay,” eays Mr. Nevillo with a smile, “and I think the round of 
for my rather inappropriate interpolation first whetted my appetite 


radius, the saw cuts have to be made much closer than 
when the curve to be followed is larger. 


rans loose between two bearings and absorbs very 
little power. 


foundations of a building 
were being dug. The 
specimen isofshort stature 
with enormous jaws, and . 
evidently went on all fours. Experts estimate that it dates from several thousand 
years before the Cro Magnon remains. 


Cate Wanted in Japan. 

A shipment of 4,000 cats has been cleared at Washington for Japan. A further 
10,000 cats are required to help destroy the rat plague which is rapidly spreading 
throughout the country. 

Coaling Record. 


Coaling at Portsmouth, the battleship King Edward VIL., the flagship of the Channel 
Fleet, has established what is believed to be the world’s record, taking in 1,451 tons in a 
little over three and a half hours. ; 

Swan in Custody. 

After an overland flight from Hampton Court to Surbiton, one of the royal swans was 
recently found and taken into custody by a police constable. Placed in a cell—specially 
heated—it was fed on a prison diet of milk and biscuits, and’in tho morning was entrusted 
to the care of the King’s swanmaster. 


@ success in that 
applause I recei 
for public approval.” 


; Upsetting Mr. Gladstone. 

Waren Miss Annie Hughes, who is acting in Mr. Robert Hichens’ great success, The 
Real Woman, was a little girl, she was sent one evening to the library to change some 
books. As she was running along the street she collided heavily with an old gentleman, 
and was knocked down. The old gentleman was the late Mr. Gladstone, who carefully 
picked her up and apologised, saying: “ Well, many persons have tried to upset me and 
you've nearly succeeded.” 

Years later, Miss Hughes met Mr. Gladstone, and she asked him if he remembered the 
little en 

“Quite well,” replied’the “G.0O.M.” “I have never forgotten the little girl 
with the big eyes and the curls. And I believe I recognised Ker pata when I meat 16 
see tho psy. Little Lord Fauntleroy. And this time she quite succeeded in upsetting mo, 
for she brought tears to my eyes.” 


Ow” Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated paragraph accepted and 
Address your envelope‘to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrictes oti we paE® 


(‘ Father William ” foo!lines continued on z.ext page.) 


WEEK ENDING 
Manca 26,:4909. : 


Complete Short Story. 
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. SamuRgL 
TRNandOLeu# 
-. CROSSLEY 
- stood on the 
front at 
Messina 
staring 
across the 
moon-lit sea, 
trying to for- 
get the fact 
that he was 
faced with 
the great 
roblem of 
ow he was 


to y his 
hotal bill 
and get back 
to England 
on the sum 
of six e 
lings and a 
few odd 
coppers in 
Italian 
money. The landlord had been very polite, his politeness 
added to Crossley’s trial; true he had pointed out that 
unless the bill was paid before noon the next day, Samuel 
Randolph Crossley, second son of Sir Henry Crossley, of 
Morton Court, in the county of Cornwall, must depart on 
his way, minus the few personal belongings that were in 
his room on the first floor of the hotel. ; 

So Crassley had not returned to the hotel for dinner, 
but paced up and down the front, his coat-collar turned up 
and his soft fedt hat pulled down over his eyes thinking 
over the situation. oe ceed 

He had told himself weeks ago that this crisis was 
inevitable and knew he ought, while he had a little money, 
to have left the place; but, Micawber-like,-he had stuck on 
hoping that “something would turn up.” He could not 
expect help from his people, his father was sick of him 
and he was not surprised; his elder brother had done all 
that could be expected and more out of his meagre allow- 
ance: of five hundred a year. He was a failure—an 
absolute failure. : 

Three years ago old Sir Henry had paid his debts 
amounting to a sum did not care to think of, had 
placed him with a firm of engineers and given him a fresh 
start. Six months later he had been dism , not use 
he could but because he would not work. 

Then the net had given him a hundred pounds and 
tuld him that he did not want to see him again. After 
that, an aimless wander round the globe with an occasional 
jrb in the trade he understood culminated with a good 
position on a large engineering concern in Messina, which 
hs had lost through gross carelessness six weeks after 
secyriny it, 

this is the end,’ he muttered, and his glance 
trayeHed over the sea. 

He took a few strides nearer to the sea wall, a few 
people were about, over. at that point .by the rocks the 
water was deep. It would—- 

It was not the longing for life that restrained him 
for the moment, but his old habit. He had until noon 
the next day, bi that time something might turn up. 
After all an additional bed and breakfast would make 
very little difference to the landlord's loss. 

So Crossley returned to the hotel, secured some biscuits 
and cheese to stave off the pange of hunger, and went to 
bed with the peculiar knowledge that it was his last 
night.on earth. The feeling was strange and he could not 
seep. In his shirt and trousers he sat at the window 
smoking cigarettes. 

And that night came the earthquake. 
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Crossley «aw it—saw it seated at the window, regardless 
of his own peril, fascinated by the awful grandeur and 
horror of it all. He saw great buildings fall to the 
round like houses built of cards, saw pretty white villas 
cut asunder as though by some great invisible knife, saw 
the earth quiver and roll, and heard the shrieks of the 
injured, the piteoug groans, and above all the furious 
roaring of the waters and the dull rumble of the earth. 

It was the sudden swaying movement of the room 
coupled with a terrific crash behind him that made him 
Tealise his own perilous position. The room seemed to 
have been cut im two, his bed and most of the furniture 
had disappeared into the chasm below him from which 
(lust. floated up and from which came terrible shrieks of 
agony, 

He stood dazed for a moment, then almost mechanically 
came the idea that he might as well save himself even if 
he did have to end his life soon afterwards in the sea 
He stood on some jagged boards, some few yards away 
was a twisted girder by means of which he could make 
his way to another, and thence to the ground. 

As he gained it the dust began to clear a little and 
he could see half the walls of the room that had been next 
to his, the moonlight showed the dressing-table, the 
solitary piece of furniture left in the room, savo for a 
chair thal, was half-hidden under a Jarge heap of debris in 
one corner; but it was not the dressing-table that caused 
poseeys eyes to gleam, but a glittering pile that lay on 
i 


Hoe remembered that this roam had been occupied by a 
pretty dark-haired girl, who with her brother had arrived 
from Floreace the vious morning; she had, no doubt, 
worn the jewels at dinner that night. How they glittered 
in the moonlight, they must be worth thousands! 
Thousands of pounds left to be— 


“For the features you menti 
Effectuallw collars the popu 
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_ He shuddered at his sudden thought; but at the same 
time his heart leapt. The owner of the jewels was 
evidently dead or dying in the horrible ruin beneath him; 
the Jewels were useless to her, but to him they meant 
everything. It was robbing the dead, he shivered even 
as he admitted it to himself; but if he did not take them 
someone else would, or another shock might come at any 
minute and bring down the rest of the hotel when they 
would be buried perhaps for ever. 

It was something of a feat to spring from the girder 
to the wrecked floor of the room. As he stuffed the jewels 
inside his shirt and in hig trouser pockets he vaguely 
‘wonc if the girl, whose beauty had struck him so 
forcibly at luncheon, had died snch a terrible death as 
some of those he had seen from his window. 

He gained the girder again, climbed from that to 
another, and jumped from that to the ground. He knew 
he should stop and aésist a little band of rescuers who had 
already appeared, but he could not, he was a coward, 
a failure—and a thief. And with these words ringing in 
his ears he ran out into the street that was scattered 
with bodies and ruins. 

But she ran on, accompanied by a horde of half-naked 
and half-mad men and women, away to the open fields in 
the distance where there were no houses to fall and no 
mangled bodies to strike terror and horror to the soul. 

e ® e e e 


Everyone was astounded when Samuel Randolph 
Crossley returned to England a fairly wealthy man. e 
explained he had done well in Messina, had a marvellous 
escape from the terrible earthquake, and made some lucky 
speculations during a short stay in Paris, 

But he was looking a mere ghost of his former self, 
his face was pale and livid and his manner nervous. ‘To 
his brother Richard, on whom he bestowed a quaint gold 
ornament oct with emcralds, he said that he did not 
think he would live lang. 

Three months later he had drunk himself to death, and 
bequeathed what was left of his money to the brother 
who had s0 often helped him. 

His untimely death was a great shock to the old baronet, 
who was in bad health, and he survived his younger son 
by scarcely a couple of months, 

Thus Richard Crossley inherited the title and estates 
and reigned in his stead. 

e e e e e 


Sir Richard Crossley met Etalie Humphrey at the 
Maxwells’ three months after he had succeeded to the 
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title. To say that she interested him from the first 
moment of their introduction would be to put it mildly. 
He was a bachelor at thirty and certainly not a susceptible 
man; but the tall girl with the beautiful white face and 
the largo, dreamy eyes carried him off his feet, although 
he would'not then have admitted it, he had fallen in love 
at first sight. 

He tactfully questioned Mrs. Maxwell on the next day 
when he met her in the Park, and discovered that Miss 
Humphrey was twenty-two, that both her father and 
mother {who had been Italian) were dead, and that the 
girl was only just recovering from a severe illness. She 
was staying In town with an aunt who was a great friend 
of the Maxwells. 

Crossley got introduced to the aunt, Miss Jane 
Humphrey, an elderly spinster, and called as often as he 
decently could. The younger woman appeared interested 
in him, but was always shy and nervous in hig presence. 

““T seem to know your faoe,’’ she told him on their 
second meeting, “surely we have met comewhere abroad.” 

“J have never been out of my own country,” was 
Crossley's laughing reply. ‘‘ I hate foreign ands, besides, 
Miss Humphrey, if I had met you I certainly should not 
have forgotten you easily.’ 

She smiled rather sadly. 

“But your face is exactly like a face I saw *” she 
broke off abruptly. ‘‘ Would you get me ancther cup of 
tea, please, Sir Richard? ” 

A week later her aunt bore her off to Scotland. 

It was during that month that the girl was away in 
the Highlands that Crossley discovered that he loved her, 
and when she came back with colour in her cheeks and 
brightness in her eyes, he asked her to marry him and 
was accepted. ; 

Sir Richard was wildly elated that night, ha returned 
to hig rooms in the Albany, and, instead of seeking repose, 
turned out the contents of box after box endeavouring 
to find some memento of the family that ho cowd give 
his fiancée in addition to the engagement ring. It was 
then ho thought of the jewel his unfortuaate brother had 
given him. : ae 

“Poor old Sam would not mind her having it,” he 
muttered to himself. “I’l) buy her ring to-morrow and 
then’ slip down to Morton Court and bring the thing back 
with me.” 

He meant the presentation to be a secret, so having 
given Etalie an engagement ring which would certainly 
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induce her girl friends to envy and uncharitableness, he 
announced that he had to go down to Cornwall on business, 
and left Paddington the next morning. . 

It was only when he examined the jewel under the light 
of a reading lamp in the library that night that he fully 
realised its beauty and value. 

“IT expect she'll wear it as a pendant,” he muttered. 
“Tt may want altering a little, but by gad the stones 
are grand! 1 wonder what Sam gave for it, it’s not the 
sort of thing that’s picked up every day, even by globe 
trotters like he was.”’ 

Cornwall had no attraction to Crossley at the present 
moment, so he returned to town early tie next morning, 
hoping that his next visit to Morton Court would be 
when his bride accompanied him. 

There is no man 80 insanely in love ag the man who 
has deferred loving until he is past youth. 

The following aiiernonn he called at Miss Humphrey's 
house in Grosvenor Square and was delighted to hear that 
Miss Etalie was alono in the drawing-room. After grect- 
ing her as though they had been separated for at least a 
year, he withdrew a case from his breast pocket and laid 
it on the table. ; 

“There is a little surprise for you, darling,” he said, 
tenderly, ‘‘ open it and tell me if you like it, if you don’t 
I'll soon have it altered.” 

With a pleased smile the girl stepped up to the table, 
picked up the case and opened it. 

The next moment it had crashed to the floor. 

“You! "’ she panted, reeling back, her face livid and 
every limb trembling, 

“My darling what——” 

“Stand back,'’ she cried. ‘Go away, oh, go away and 
leave me. Oh! Dick, how could you?” 

Sir Richard Crossley began ‘ooo his tempor. 

‘* But what on earth does it all mean?” he demanded 
angrily, ‘Surely some explanation is due to me.” 

“ Explanation!” cried the girl, hysterically, “ you shall 
have your explanation, it means that I was right when 
{ sald I had seen you before, and now I know where it 
was.’’ 

“But what on earth-——” 

“It was at Messina,” said the girl slowly, her wide, 
horror-stricken eyes fixed upon his face. 

‘Messina,’ echoed Crossley, ‘I wag never at Messina 
in my Efe. Great Scott 1 see it now, you must have met 
my brother there, poor old Sam. I hope he didn't——” 

“ Your brother! * 

There was such a note of relief in the girl’s voice that 
Crossley’s heart beat quicker. 

‘Yes, Etalie, I didn’t tell you anything about the Pe 
chap, hig life was a bit of a tragedy and—well, I don't 
like to talk about him, but still I should like to know 
what all this mystery is. You never told me you had 
been in Messina.” 

‘*No,"’ said the girl quietly, “I never told you my 
brother and I were in the earthquake, I survived, but was 
nearly mad for a couple of months. I practically lost my 
memory and could recollect little of what happened at 
that terrible time. No one ever speaks about it because 
they are afraid to excite me, to me it is horrible.” 

“Don't talk about it now, darling, 1f you——” 

“ But I would rather,” interrupted the girl, ‘‘it js due 
to you. You read about the earthquake, of course. Well, 
my brother and. I arrived from Florence on the day that 
it occurred, 

“ At night a great rumble awoke me, and the floor of 
my room seemed to sway. I jumped up and ran towards 
the window, thinking of jumping into the street; but 
before I could reach it a heap of plaster from the ceiling 
fell upon me, carrying me to the floor. Then the next 
instant I saw a beam falling, I struggled partly into a 
corner, and it fell partly upon the debrig and partly across 
my body. I think I should have fainted, but horror 
kept me from doing so. 

‘I don’t know how long I had lain there with the 
shrieks of tho injured ringing in my eare, when I saw 
someone climbing along a twisted girder. I thought it was 
a would-be rescuer, and tried to cry out for help but could 
not. I knew the man had some definite purpose by the 
way he climbed towards what was left of the floor of my 
room; but he could not have seen me. 

‘‘Then, 26 the moonlight fell upon his face I recognised 
him as an Englishman J] had scen at the hotel at luncheon, 
but the expression on his face was terrible. He moved 
towards my dressing-table where the jewellery I had worn 
at dinner that night had been placed, and——” 

“This was a picce of the jewellery,’’ said Crossley 
stooping and picking up the bauble from the floor, his 
voice was hoarse and strained, 

The girl nodded. 

“ And the thief was my——” 

In the drawing-room there was a complete silence save 
for the gentie sobbing of the girl and the quick, laboured 
breathing of the man. Crossley was the first to recover. 

“Miss Humphrey,” he said firmly, ‘‘ naturally I release 
you from your promise, please let me know what the 
value of the jewellery was and I will give you a cheque; 
it is poor reparation, but the only way that——” 

“It ig not the only way,” said the girl. 

“You cannot nfarry the brother of a thief.” 

‘*T would marry a thief if I loved him,’’ was the half 
defiant, half-flushing reply. 

“ But Etalie, the scandal, it wonld—no, I can’t let you.” 

i aed se i. no ee ar No aan need 
an about this; to make it public wo lo no good 
Let's forget all about it.”’ J 

“It's not casily forgotten,’’ said the man. 

“ No,” echoed the girl with feeling. 

But when I last saw Sir Richard and Lady Cr 2ley, 
neither looked as though the tragedy of both their lives 
worried them very greatly. . 


on,” retorted the sage, “THE ROYAL without shadow of doubt 
lar food Which ifuntley and Palmer turn out.” 
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FIGHTING DUELS 
FOR FUN. 


OMETHING like consternation has 
been caused in German educational 
circles the conviction on 

o! 


who ove been sentenced to incar- 

ceration in a fortress. 
For unnum the 
“ mensur,” or student’s duel, has flourished 
at certain universities, nig A at ag 
where it originated. now the 
Wace hae dotacutined that f shall be sup- 

and has issued orders accordingly. 

It will be well for humanity if he succeeds, 
for a more barbarous custom it is impossible 
to conceive of. The young men are practically 
compelled to fight with one another, and for 
po earthly reason except to show their 
mettle. 

Scars Highly Esteemed. 

The weapons are .always swords of ex- 
eceding lightness and sharpness, and with 
these each combatant tries to cut the other’s 
face. The resultant scars aro highly 
esteemed, as they are, from tho student’s 
point of view, exceedingly honourable. 

Sometimes, indeed, when a duellist feels 
that he has not been sufficiently injured, 
and that his wound will not make a respect- 
able showing, he will surreptitiously rab 
ashes into it, thereby insuring the formation 
of a good noticeable cicatrico, or “ schmiss,” 
as a student duel scar is termed. 

Strict Code of Etiquette. 


On the day after the encounter, if the 
wounds are of a particularly pleasing, 6.¢., 

hastly, character, the contestants have 
their portraits taken, and afterwards pay a 
round of visits to receive the congratulations | 
of their friends. . 

Duels are always fought in a semi-public 
room, although none but members of the 
university are supposed to be present. A 
atrict of etiquette is enforced. Loud 
talking or laughing is prohiiies, The only 
drink permissible is white wine, and of this 
each spectator must consume one bottle, 
neither more nor less. 

The duellists wear pads over the heart 
and lungs, the neck is swathed in silk 
ban and the eyes aro protected by 
huge goggles of wire gauze. 

>S0Cc< 

“No man ever obtained anything worth 
having without ee for it,” said 
Mrs. Bickers to her husband, who was in a 


i mood. 

“Quite true,” replied Mr. Bickers reflec- 
tively; ‘‘I remember that I obtained you 
without tho slightest difficulty.” 

@eeeoe 

A weary retired merchant, on tho 
completion of his recently-built mansion, 
decitied to have his library stocked. He, 
therefore consulted a bookseller, who asked | 
him. “And how will you have your books: 
bound—in Russia or Morocoo?’” “ Nae, nae, | 
mon,” said the merchant, “I'll e’en have’em ; 
bound in plain Glasgie!"’ | 
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Why Endlich Girts Dont Marry 


}, a8 
London, what 


ps 


'y married, is, I 
take it, the am- 
bition of most young Englishwomen. 

Why is it, then, that so many of you fail to 
realise your ambition P 

Well, girls, it is partly your parents’ 
fault. ey do not choose to exercise, as 
do French mothers and fathers, the self- 
denial that is necessary to provide you with 
a dowry. . 

But this you cannot help. It rests with 
them and not with you. 

Thero are, however, things you can help. 

For instance, you need not learn to play the 


piano. 


Playing the Piano. 

Of course, 1 am assuming that youare not 
specially talented that way. If you are, if 
you have the divine gift of music implanted 
in your soul by your Creator, then by all 
means cultivate it. Butnototherwise. The 
way most girls play pianos is enough to 
drive all thoughts of matrimony out of the 
average man’s head for evermore. He feels 
that he wants to take to the woods and 
become an aborigine. 

Besides, if you refrain from learning to 
play the piano, you can devote more timo to 


learning to cook. 


Oh, 1 can see you in imagination tip- 
tilting your pretty little noses in the air. 
But believe me, I speak right. 

The Frenchwoman makes a study of 
cookery, an art, an exaltation even. 

And why not ? Sho knows that the know- 
ledge will stand herin good stead when she 
becomes a wife. 

The man to provide the food, the woman 
to prepare it! This is one of those funda- 
mental laws that never alter. It was the 
same d the stone-age, when primitive 
man hun! and ekinned the beast which 
his wife afterwards cut up and cooked. And 
I am pretty certain in my own mind that the 


. 


Bat it is not eno 
You must also learn housewifery. A man 
likes, perhaps, to cee his wife sweep into a 
room at a party, but he likes even better to 
known that she can sweep out a room at 
home. 

Queen Victoria knew when a grate was 
not properly black-leaded, and how a sink 
ought to be scoured out. And she imparted 


her know to her daughters. She was 
wise. Would that all mothers followed her 
example, 


By MADAME DE PERROT, 


the famous French lecturer, who has 
established, the 
has been not inapily 


christened *‘A School of Love.” 
3 To get suit- 
7 ey and happi- 


Fortune Theatre, 


It doesn’t matter 
in the least that 
you have made up 
your mind to 
marry a man who is rich enough to provide 
you with one, two, or ascore of servants. In 
fact, the more servants you have to do the 
work of your house, the more need there is for 
you to understand the way it should be done. 

And besides, the probability is that you 
will be disappointed, and marry a poor man 
after all. The great majority of you are 
bound to do so, at all events, for the simple 
reason that poor men are far more plentiful 


than rich ones. , 
good being domesticated 


Bat it is no 
unless you let the men know it. You nced 
not, of course, go unduly out of your way to 
do this. But you can deans hints. You can 
be artlessly confidential. And don’t be put 
out if he should happen to catch you, with 
your sleeves tucked up, hard at work. He 
won't think any the worse of you, take my 
word for it. One of the neatest, sweetest, 
daintiest little matrons I know, a lady every 
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USING LIONS AS 
ERRAND-BOYS. 


HE guests at the recent wedding of 
the daughter of Lord John Sanger 
were aout at to the somewhat 
nove! of menagerie animals 
working as domestic ones upon 
their owner’s farm. 

Thus, an elephant was being 
used for ploughing, a of camels supplied 
the power for a -cutting machine, and 


80 on. 
The idea does credit ta the showman’s 
ingenuity, of course ; nevertheless, the experi- 


ment has been carried to even greater lengths 
llelsewhere, notably at Tring Park, Herte, 
where the Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, 


son and heir of Lord Rothschild, has trained 
all sorts of wild beasts to perform various 
domestic duties. 


Domestic Animals Stupid. 

But the man above all others who has 
really made a life study of the subject, from 
every point of view, is Mr. Frank Bostock, 
popularly known as “the animal king.” 

Mr. Bostock holds the view that there are 
many so-called “wild” animals that are 
better suited for training to the service of 
man than the so-called “domestic” ones. 
The horse, the ass, the ox, for example, he 
will tell you, are naturally exceedingly 
stupid beaste. The first-named, especially, 
ho points out, has undergone at least two 
thousand years of training, yet it still bas to 
ba guided, step by step almost, with bit and 

ridle, 


inch of her, was wooed and won at the wash- || bridl 


tub. 

On the other hand, you will, of course, 
make the most of your personal attractions. 
And as for your defects, I mean physical 
peat, if you have any—why, don't admit 

m. 


Don't be Too Coy. 


Here is a hint for you. I, myself, have 
red hair. That is why I am starting a club 
for red-headed girls. I want to inaugurate 
what you call a “ boom” in red hair, so that 
it may become as fashionable over here as it 
has been in France ever since the days of 
the Empress Eugénie. 

Cultivate an manner. You will 
not be over bold, of that I am sure; but, on 
the other hand, be not too coy. Coyness, 
carried to the v of coldness, been the 
one outetanding fault of not a few English 

le that I have a Remember, men are 

y creatures, especially young men. Many 
a girl has htened away 8 would-be wooer 
without in the least intending it. 

Don’t be “ catty.” Be lovable. Remember 
that love is the most sacred, the moat 
beautiful, the most to be desired of all things 
on earth. And unless you are lovable you 
cannot — to be loved. 

If you lay yourself out to be lovable, if you 
cultivate the quality of lovableness, you will 
be loved, of that you may be perfectly sure. | 
Good looks have nothing at all to do | 
with it. Indeed, p'ain girls are frequently | 
pe lovable than pretty ones—and more| 

loved, 


Lions Must be Trained. 


Elephants, camels, and dromedaries, on 
the contrary, are guided almost entirely by 
the voice. And it is much the same with 
tigers, lions, leopards, and panthers. Thef 
understand every word you say to then 
You have only to tell them to doa thing 
and they do it. 

He owns a lion that he has trained to 
fetch and carry at the word of command, 
and this from considerable distances, and 
away from its cage, and, of course, quite 
apart from its ordinary performances. 

He was the first to break to harness a 
team of zebras, animals once thought to be 
absolutely untamable, And he utilises the 
services of a monkey to nurse a six-year-old 
child, who takes ite rides abroad in a mail 
cart drawn by an emu. 
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“Wart time is it?” inquired Farmer 
Oates, in London for the day. ‘Is your watch 
going?” 

Farmer Noakes took the end of his chain 
out of his empty pocket, and said, “ My dear 
man, it has gone.” 


“ Potrreness costs nothing,” said the man 
of ready-made wisdom. 

“Then I reckon,” answered Mr. Cumror, 
“that you never had any oxperience with 
those café waiters who regulate their polite- 


ness by the size of the tip.” 
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At a Jewish wedding the woman stands on 


BRIGHT BOOKLETS. the right of the groom. 


A Russian does not become of age until he 
is twenty-six. 

In Mohammedan countries women are not 
admitted beyond the doorways of mosques. 


Of the eighty-cight miles of the Suez 
Canal sixty-six wero cut and twenty-two are 
lakes. 


Bombay claims the greatest density of 
population in tho world, and its claim is only 
disputed by Agra, also in India. Bombay 
has 760 persons per acre in certain areas. 


The highest clouds reach ten miles above 
our heads. They are the white, feather | 
forms which we see on a clear day. Although 
apparently motionless, they travel from 
seventy-five to ninety miles an hour. 


When a Chinese Bank happens to fail, all 
the clerks and managers have their heads 
struck off and thrown into a heap, together 


with the books of the firm. For @ last 600 | 


There are no fewer than 208 different 
characters in the Abyssinian alphabet. 


The greyhound, which can cover a mile in 
one minute Prenty-eight seconds, is the 
fastest of quadrupeds. 


A locomotive gives four 


pats for every 
revolution of its driving w 


eels. Driving 


wheels average about 2Uft. in circumference. | English poet. Murray alone 


Over 50 tons of leather are used annually 
for covering footballs used in the United 
Kingdom. The hides of at least 1,500 
animals are used for this purpose. 


Opals often fall from their settings because 
they expand with heat more than other 
precious stones, and, consequently, force open 
the gold which holds them in place. 


The Order of Merit has only eighteen 
members. Of these three are Japanese, 
namely, Field-Marshal Oyama, Admiral 
Togo, and General Yamagata. The other 


yeare not a single bank in China has stopped | members are all British. 


payment. 


In some parts of Siberia a bridegroom on 
arriving home commands his wife to take 
off his béota. In one is a whip, and in the 
other a purse. The contents of the boot she 
first selects for removal presage whether ho 
is to be pee or the reverse to her. A 
very kind husband will put a purse in each 
boot and omit the whip, to e her believe 


_ that her choice is auspicious. 


Perhaps the most remarkable ring in the 
world is “ The Ring of the Fisherman,” worn 
by the Popes of Rome. This ring bears the 
device of St. Peter sitting in a boat ho! 

a net, and is always a by the G 

Chamberlain of the Vatican. When the 
Pope dies, his name is erased from the ring, 
and that of his successor inecribed in its 
pa directly the election of the new Pontiff 
taken place. 


“Then perhaps, Father William,” persisted the 


If you were unable to purchase THE ROYA 


One thousand tons of soot sottio monthly 
within the 118 square miles of London. 

Madrid has a law by which habitual 
drunkards have their heads shaved every 
four weeks. 


Ancient paintings four thousand years old 
show ploughs, harrows, and land rollers in 
use in Egypt. 


Byron made more money than any other 
id him £20,000 
in purchase money and royalties. 


In nearly every street in Japanese cities is 


j® public oven, where, for a small fee, house- 


wives may have their dinners and suppers 
cooked for them. 


When a traveller in China dosires a pass- 
lg the palm of his hand is covered with 

e oil paint, and an impression is taken on 
thin paper. This paper, officially signed, 
constitutes his passport. 


The elephant, commonly supposed to be 
slow and clumsy, can, when excited or 
frightened, attain a speed of twenty miles an 
hour, and, what is more, it can keep this 
tate of progress up for half a day. 


The humming of tolograph wires is a 
Posmemanon which bas not yet been satis- 
actorily explained. It.is not caused by the 
wind, for it is heard during perfect calms. 
It has been conjectured that changes of 
temperature, which tighten or loosen the 
wires, probably produce the sound. 


outh, "You will Kindly explain 


Though Bank of England notes are legal 
tender in England and Wales, they are not 
so in Scotland or in Ireland. 


Before the introduction of tea and coffce 
our ancestors used various kinds of beer, 
and their only substitute for sugar was 
honey. 


The Japanese havo three forms of satuta- 
tion: one for saluting an inferior, another 
for saluting an equal, anda third for saluting 
& superior. 


It is a curious truth that a butterfly can 
be frozen hard, and left so for some hourz, 
yot on boing removed to warmth the insect 
will recover and fly away. 


In German prisons chess clubs are by no 
means uncommon. They are encouraged by 
the authorities as providing healthy mental 
relaxation for well-conducted prisoners. 


Horticulturists have discovered that roses 
and mignonette cannot live together. If the 
two flowers are placed together in a vase, 
both wither within half an hour. 


Thirty to forty thousand earthquakcs 
yearly disturb the surface of our globe, but 
of these not more than sixty are heavy 
enough to do any eerious damage. 


When a burglar wants to break into 4 
Peruvian house he takes a sponge and a 
bucket of water and moistens the walls, 
which aro covered with only a thin coatiny 
of mud and eagily dissolve upon tie applica- 
tion of moisture. 


in that case 


What mag. you would get in ite place.” 
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\Why 


p 


Wows 
[In this article Capt. W. @, Windham, King’s Messenger, 
the founder of the new Aeroplane Ciub, which $8 to be devoted 


catirely tothe A or“ heavier than air’ machines, tells 
of some of the chief difficulties which remain fo be overcome 
before the conquest of the air can be considered as complete.) 


“THeres are epochs in the history of every great 
operation, and in the course of erery undertaking, 
when it ig well to pause to estimate the amount of 
work done, not 60 much for complacency as for the 
purpose of forming a judgment of the efficiency of 
the resorted to, and te inquire how they 
may bp improved.” 

The above words are those of Sir John Herschel, 
and, surely, it weuld be impossible to formulate any 
which o be more aptly applied to the attempts 
which have been urade for sometime past to endeavour 
to solye the conquest of the air. 

Enthusiasts Regarded 

as Lunatics. 

Unfortanately, however, as in most new enter- 
prises, England has not taken up the aeroplane in 
too enthusiastic a manner, and, indeed, I feel that 
I am not guilty of exaggeration when I say that, 
hitherto, most of our countrymen who have done 50 
hava been regarded as—well, “harmless” lunatics, 
but. lunatics the same—whereas in Paris it is the 
exact opposite, for there, even the humblest working- 
man is enthusiastic, and anyone mentioning the word 
aereplane at once rises in the estimation of all 
thinking people. In fact, the French are already 
making active preparations for the “flying machine” 
trade. 


the Air 


;Wwe may be with reg 


: : aa 


Dap irtient for Coast Defence ordered fifty machines, 
fashioned on Wright’s pattern, while the French 


.J Army, also, have givea an order for fifty aeroplanes 


for scouting work. 

Surely, this goes to prove that, sceptical though 
to the possibilities of the 
aeroplane, other nations who, maybe, have looked 
more deeply into the subject, feel supremely confi- 
dent in the conquest of the air—and at a compara- 
tively early date, too! 

“Why have we failed up to date to quite conquer 
the air?” is a question which must, at once, occur 
to the mind of all interested in the science of aerial 
flight. Well, as, perhaps, it may be of interest to 
some of the readers of Pearson’s Weelly, who may 
be thinking of designing an aeroplane, I may say 
that it is my humble opinion that it is in tho 
balancing and placing tho centre of gravity right 
al the real secret of building a reliable aeroplane 
ies. 

Again, doubtless many Englishmen, who have, at 
last, begua to take an interest in what will, one 
day, there can be no manner of doubt, develop into 
a huge commercial enterpriso, must also have, when 
thinking things over in a superficial manner, asked 
themselves another question, “Why is it difficult to 
get a flying machine to fly?” 

Engines are 
at Fault. 

This question possibly may sound rather a “guile- 
Iess” one, but, all the same, I very much doubt 
whether many “beginners” in the study of aerial 
flight could give a satisfactery answer. 

The first and foremost reason is, because one 
cannot get a reliable light engino to faithfully carry 
out all the work deman of it—in other words, “to 
stick its job to the bitter end,’’ for there is not 
one which can be trusted implicitly ta work, even 
for a short time, without stopping. . 

This being so, it must be obvious to all that, before 
the conquest of the air can truthfully be described 
as “accomplished,’’ an aeroplane or “heavier-than- 
air” machine will havo to be manufactured with a 


Moreorer, I igi) id a better example of the | thoroughly trustworthy light engine. “But Wright’s 


manner in which our French neighbours regard the 
aeroplane than by drawing attention to the signifi- 
cant fact that quite recently the French Naval 


machines seem to work satisfactorily,’’ says the man 
in the street, “Why is that so?” Well, this can be 
explained in a yery few words indeed. 


Sill Beals Us | 


By Captain W. G. WINDHAM, 
King’s Messenger. 


The reason is that the Wrights’ machine is shot 
off, as it were, by letting fall a heavy weight from 
a tower, and, when once an acroplane has got up 


the requisite speed to allow it to fly, not nearly so 
much effort is required to keep it going. 

But tho ordinary acroplane differs from the 
Wright machine in that it is constructed to rise 
from the ground, and, when you come to think of 
it, as it is necessary to have a sufficiently powerful 
engine to drive the aeroplane up a rise of about 
one in eight at about forty-five miles an hour, it is 
not difficult to feel a little human sympathy with 
that light engine, which, naturally enough, finds that 
it is “all out” to accomplish the task. 

Wright's 
Experiments. 

So there you have, in a great measure, the reason 
why the Wrights’ machines apparently geb on #0 
much better than the majority of others. Once in 
the air, with a level keel, and an aeroplane can 
dispense with a lot of horse-power, and, as a matter 
of fact, Wright uses an engine of only about 26 h.-p., 
four cylinders. 

In their experimenting days, the Wright Brothers 
tried placing the weight below the centre of gravity. 
They also tricd placing the wings in a “V” shape, 
like a butterfly, but in both cases, to quote their 
own words, “like a pendulum, it tended to scek its 
lowest point. Also, like a pendulum, it tended 
to oscillate in a manner destructive to all stability. 
Also, with the V-shape wings, it not only tended to 
oscillate, but its usefulness was restricted to calm 
weather.”” 

Naturally enough, in » short article it is im- 
possible to go very deeply into the various and multi- 
tudinous possibilities of aerial flight, but I sincerely 
trust that, without lapsing too much_ into 
technicalities, I have comprehensively succeeded in 
explaining somo of the main reasons why the air still 
remains to be subjugated. 

But now that Englishmen have, at last, wakened out 
of their long sleep—and that they have the thousands 
of letters which have recently reached me from all 
parts of the country clearly prove—there is every 
reason to hope that the Old Country may hold its 
own with foreign rivals. Still, if she is to do so, 
every thinking man has his work out out, 


PPPS ODSHH OD COOH S SOSH SOSH OO HOOHSHHSSHOOHHO HOSS OHO HOODEO SOD HHOOSS OOO HO PODS OOS OOOOH OHOOOS OOO OOS HOHS OHH SHHOOOSOOO HGH OOHHEDOOSODODHSOVOOOOSOOOE HOODOO OOOOD 


Wirnovur wishing in any way to be irreverent, I| to a candidate’s acceptance, while a girl who is ex- ! 


may say that many are called to tho nursing pro- 
fession, but few are chosen. Anyway, last ycar, out 
of, roughly, 2,000 nursing candidates for admission 
to the London Hospital, some 1,500 were rejected at 
first. sight. 

Why? Well, that brings us at once to some of the 
qualifications for success as a hospital nurse. 

Most of the rejected candidates were sent back for 
physical reasons, and, of course, the would-be nurse 
must be absolutely sound in wind and limb. At the 
same time, she need not be a feminine Hercules; 
indeed, a tough, wiry girl is perhaps better suited 
for nursing than ono of heavy build; but organically 
sound she must be, as nursing will assuredly find out 
any weak spot, and that quickly. 

Fatal Physical 
Defects. 

Some of the candidates were rejected for physical 
defects, which would not prevent their obtaining em- 
ployment in other callings open to women. 

For example, some were turned away because they 
had cold, others because they had clammy hands. 
Of course, constitutionally cold or clammy hands, and 
it is obvious that girls who have this defect are not 
suited for nursing. 

Then, “flat feet,” or varicose veins, are fatal bars 


A LITTLE ROMANCE. 
By Our Changelets Expert. 


[Showing that Changelets are very easy to do and also 
conveytng @ moral that some of our younger readers should 
do well to note.] 


Quotation given— 
We never miss the water till the well runs dry. 


We met beside the water on the Margate sands dry. 

We vowed we'd fondly love till the sea runs dry. 

“We never, Mies, can marry till the purse fs full.” 

Dismayed ? Never! Miss the Changelets trices. Hope— 
well runs high: 

“Wo win, Miss, the Hundred/” Now the wedding 
cuns merrily, 


“My scn,’ 
Then be rose, 


id the sage. as 
mA and volifting a stoutly shod foot, 


ceptionally short is likely to be refused, because she 
will have difficulty in lifting the patients. 

Physical reasons, however, are not the only ones 
for refusing a candidate. Her references must also 
be satisfactory, while the doctors and the matron will 
judge from her expression and manner whether sho is 
ikely to make a good nurse. 

A girl with a cross or peevish faca or manner is 
doomed at once. A vacillating, nervous, or un- 
pleasant manner also means rejection. 

The candidate must also show somo good reason for 
wishing to become a nurse. Some young women 
think they are likely to succeed at nursing because 
they have been disappointed in love, or are unhappy 
at home, some simply because they see in nursing a 
means of livelihood. 

None of these is a satisfactory reason in itself. The 
great essential to success in nursing is to take it up 
as a sacred duty. 

When Miss Florence Nightingale started nursing 
what was most needed in nurses was technical know- 
ledge; nowadays, when training facilities are 80 
plentiful, the great need is “character.” 
Chayracteristics of a 
Good Nurse. 

What are the characteristics of a good nurse? 
First of all, she must be superabundantly cheerful. I 
de not mean that she should be a “tom-boy”—far 
from it—but she must be a born optimist, sho must | 
radiate health and cheerfulness wherever sho gocs. 

Then she must be patient, that is obvious, and sho | 
must be unselfish—that is, she must put her profession | 
and her patients before herself. Naturally, she must | 
have good nerves, though the would-be nurse need | 
not imagine that she will at once be introduced to 
dreadful sights. ; 

Then the nurse should be methodical, tidy, skilful 
with her fingers, and well-educated, though the last 
is not absohitcly essential. 

Another “secret” of success as a nurse is to get 
your training at a big hospital. : 

At most of the big hospitals—and certainly, from 
my inquiries at the “London,’’ no suitable candidate 
will bo kept waiting long—because the demand for 
trained nurses greatly exceeds the supply. 

Is a nurse’s life worth living? It depends on the 


A Doctor Tells How it is Attained. 


nurse herself whether she makes it the happiest or 
Most miscrablo of existences, 

It is certainly a hard life, but there are many com- 
Pensations. Strict though the discipline of a big 
hospital is, a nurso enjoys a measure of freedom 
which falls to the lot of few women. Her “off” time 
is her own time, to do with what she likes, and nobody 
questions her aboul how she has spent it. 
Pensioned Off After 
Eighteen Years. 

Then, paticnts aro often most touchingly grateful, 
and there is the continual thrill and excitement of 
the hourly battle with death and disease; while, if a 
nurse goes in for private work, she sees many intcrest- 
ing sides of life, and mects many interesting people. 

On the “material” side, hospital nurses are fairly 
well paid. 

At the “London” salaries range from £12 per 
annum for the probationer to £55 per annum for the 
nurse on the private nursing staff, who has completed 
twelve years in the service of the hospital. 

Further, after cighteen years’ service, 2 momber of 
the “London” private nursing staff may retire at 
forty-five on a pension of £55 per annum, for which 
no deductions whatsoever have been made from her 
salary. 

But nursing is more than a livelihood; it is the 
noblest profession a woman can follow, and it is those 
who recognise this that succeed in it. 

et foe 

“What's become of old Hugh Bixley?” asked the 
man who had returned after an absence of several 
years. 

“Oh, he’s joined the great majority.” 

“What do you mean? Is he dead, or has he merely 
gone to the football match?” 


“Ler me kiss those tears away!” ho begged, 
tenderly. 

She fell in his arms, and he was busy for the noxt 
few minutcs. And yet the tears flowed on. 

“Aro you suffering? Can nothing stop them?” he 
asked, sadly. 


“No,” she murmured; “it’s only a cold, you know. 


But go on with the treatment.” 


he laid down THE ROYAL, “ You are getting a bit of a bore ;’ 
He assisted that youth through the door. 
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THOSE MURDEROUS 
MOLLIES. 


HE Mollie Maguire Secret Society, 
which has figured so largely in a 
recent Irish political law case, 
was at one time the most dreaded 
organisation of ites kind in exis- 
tence. 

The “Mollies” were generally strong, 
active young peasants, who went about the 
country at dead of night dressed in women’s 
clothes, and with their faces blackened, or 
otherwise disguised. They travelled always 
in parties of four or five, and landlords and 
their agents, bailiffs, tithe proctors, Seen 
servers, and the like, received short shrift at 


their hands. 
Irishmen Only. 

Sometimes they drowned their victims in 
Dbogholes. Or they would bludgeon them so 
mercilessly as to leave hardly a whole bone 
in their bodies; or “card” them, by i 
a cat up and down their bared backs. 

From Ireland the organisation spread to 
America, and especially to the coal-mining 
districts of Pennsylvania, whore for many 

3 the mere mention of its name carried 
Sel to the stoutest hearts. 

No one could be a member of the order 

uoless he was an Irishman, or of Irish 


O other 


yi 


the Dowager 
Empress of 
Bussia, and 


moments of her 
life now are dur- 
ing her yearly 
visits to this country as the guest of. her 
sister, Queen Alexandra. 

She was little more than a child when 
sho became betrothed to the then Tsarevitch, 
but before the marriage could take place her 
fiancée was stricken down with a mortal 
illness. He summoned the Princess and his 
younger brother to his bedside. 

" Marry her,” he said to his brother, joining 
their hands. 


“It is my dying request. 
And you, my dearest, you will 


Empress of 


descent, and so, in the end, it came about) Russia all the came. Your destiny will be 


that tho principal aim and object of the 
Pennsylvania Mollies was to drive out of the 
district all minors of other nationalities. 

To attain this end, wholesale secret; 
assassination was systematically resorted to.| 
Men were first warned. Then, if they| 
declined to quit the country, or hesitated | 
about doing so, they were shot dead on their 
own doorsteps, or while they were going to, 
or returning from, their work. 


Pinkertons Broke Them Up. 


And no one dared open their mouths. For | side. 


accomplished.” 

A few years after this marriage had taken 
place, her father-in-law, the Emperor 
Alexander IT., was blown almost to pieces in 
the streets.of St. Petersburg. This horrible 
tragedy brought home to her the daily, 
almost hourly, danger in which she and her 
husband lived. 

She resolved, therefore, never to allow her 
husband to appear in public if she could 
Loree! help it without being herself at his 
he felt that her best way of shielding 


the whole countryside was terror-stricken.||him from assassination was to give him the 


With Molly Maguires as judges, Molly | 
Maguires as lawyers, Molly Maguires as | 
jurymen, and may Maguires as witnesses, | 
crime, it was considered, could be committed | 
with impunity. ij 

The breaking 
tion was due to 
world-famous detectives, who sent their) 


up of the terrible organisa- ; 


agents into the strongholds of the Mollies, | curiously 


and ferretted out their innermost secrets, | 


protection of her presence. 

And, indeed, she is regarded with 
superstitious reverence by the Russians. 
Many of the poorer classes are firmly con- 


| vinced that she is surrounded by a host of 


ian angels, and she has been spoken of 


the Pinkertons, America’s |as “The Bomb-proof Empress.” 


At her coronation tears and laughter wero 


ingled. 
When she had the crown placed on 


with the result that scores of them were'/her head, the Emperor, unable to restrain 
taken and hanged, in many cases for murders || his emotion, raised her from the cushion on 


committed years previously. 


\'which she knelt and pressed her to his heart. 


A REAL 
a2 TRAGEDY QUEEN 


the brightest that 


ap WD 2 


Count Pablen, the Grand Master of Cere- 
monies, was ified. He hurried towards 
the imperial pair with an agonised cry: 

“ire, Sire, that is not in the cere- 
monial! ” 

The Emperors nerves had been 60 
shattered and his health so undermined by 
the shock of his father’s assassination that hia 
reign was practically a slow death. The 
in despair. 


hurried her husband off to 
Livadia, in the Crimea. 

At the same time arrangements were 
hastened for the betrothal of the still 
unmarried Tsarevitch Nicholas. The 
Princess Alix of Hesse was chosen as the 
future Empress, and a few days after the 
dying Emperor had received her, he breathed 
his last, and the brave Empress was a widow. 

The next great horror that engulfed her 
took place at the coronation of her son, the 
present Emperor Nicholas. ‘ 

An imperial dole of food was to be distri- 
buted amongst the poorer classes of Moscow, 
where the coronation took place. Eager 
crowds began to assemble the previous night 
on the Khodinsky Plain. By the next morn- 
ing the crowds had assumed enormous pro- 
portions, and through the broken ground and 
the faulty arrangoments they became uncon- 
trollable and a great panic ensued. Nearly 
fifteen hundred peoplo were crushed to death 
and many hundreds were injured. 

The Dowager Empress, as she had now 
become, hurried 
festivities and went round the differont 


hospitals to relieve, by her charity and || interfering in 
| does this 


gentleness, the sufferings of the victims of 
this awful calamity. 

On the same evening a much-talked-of ball 
took place at the French Embassy and, 
instead of requesting that it should be post- 
poned, the new Emperor and Empress 
attended in full state. 

This callous indifference made them very 


REVENGE. 


after unrollin; 
that of Sebekhotep VI., one of the Hyksoa 


rom the coronation) translated, proved to be a solemn and vory 


| other deadly 


MUMMIES THAT TAKE 


ARIOUS theories have been put 

f to account for the do- 

cline of the Crystal Palace in 

popular favour, but the most 

curious of them all is that 

advanced by Golab Shah, the 

Afghan, who has recently opened an Indian 
restaurant in Holborn. 

He aseerts that the building lies under a 
curse, because the mummies, rifled from the 
temple-tombs of Egypt, were first brought 
there and exhibited. “ your 
mummies back to the land of the Pharaohs,” 
he says in effect, “and Fortune will once 
more smile on your Palace.” 

Quiet Disappearances. 

The idea savours of the Orient, and of 
Oriental superstition. Nevertheless, it is not 
to be denied that ill-luck has frequently 
dogged the custodians of these somewhat 
gruesome relics, 

It is, for inetance, a fact that certain of 
the British Museum mummies have becn 
quietly removed, owing to the pernicious 
influence their presence exercised upon the 


(attendants and others. One mummied ledy 
‘in particular caused a mysterious blightiny 
illness to grip 


hold upon anyone who 
approached her too closely. 

‘Then there is the well-known case of Frana 
Hentsch, the famous German Egyptologist, 
who died suddenly some time back, soon 
&® mummy, supposed to ba 


or Shepherd Kings. 


Scientific Explanations. 
On examination of the wrappings, a cuni- 
form inscription came to light, which, when 


comprehensive form of curse upon anyone 
any way with the corpse. Nor 
ti case stand alone. 

It is only fair to say, however, that medical 
science supplies an explanation of these 
somewhat disquieting phenomena. 

These mummies, say the doctors, have, ere 
leaving Egypt, through many hands, 
in a community where plaguo, cholera, and 
are always more or 


unpopular, while the tender care the Dowager |i less rife. 


Em 
the Russian nation a great impression. 

She has now no fears for herself, but few 
cau know the agonies she suffers on account 
of her son and his wife and their children. 


reas took of the survivors produced upon || 


It would be extraordinary, therefore, they 


' point out, if the wrappings did not occasion. 
‘ally carry i 
germs would naturally be disturbed by the 
, unrolling, to. the detriment of the “ unroller.” 


the germs with them, and theso 


MR, W. D. F. VINCENT, the 
editor of the “Tailor and Cutter,” 


says “NOI” 


ROUSERS are a very ancient gar. 
ment; indeed, their origin is lost 
in the mists of antiquity. But I 
think breeches, knickers, and kilts 
are all preferable garments. 

Sc me of the oldest statues in tho 
world have carvings which represent men in 
trousers, but the figures are those of slaves | 
and members of the rougher and more 
barbaric races. The most cultured races, 
such, for instance, as the Romans, Greeks, 
and Egyptians, always shunned trousers. 

The women of the East generally wear 
fection of of that description ; but the sub- 
Lay 


v 


jon of Eastern women is too well-known 
call for comment. 


Opposed by English Gentlemen. 
Trousers made their reappearance at the 
time of the French Revolution. The 
revolationists made their strength felt in the 
National Assembly, which ended in the 
popular party becoming sans-culottes—i.e. 
‘without breeches ”’—thus indicating their 
intention of taking away the privileges of the 
breeched, or aristocratic, class, and giving 

them to the trousered proletariat. 

From that time these latter garments 
ually made their way into the arena of 
uropean fashion. Their adoption was 
strongly opposed by the English gentlemen 
{n the early part of the 19th Century, but 
the time Queen Victoria had ascended 


Should Men Wear Trousers? 


turned up. From the standpoint of 
beauty, not even the most ardent trouserite 
can find anything to say in their 
favour. From the knee downwards they 
form into twists and folds, like the 
bellows of a concertina or a pair of 
buckled tubes. Nature has endowed man 
with a shapely nether limb. Why, then, 
should he hide it ? 

Breeches, on the other hand, give full 
scope for the display of Nature’s adornments, 
and if it is desired to protect the lower part 
of the leg in bad weather, it can be easily 
done in a most satisfactory way by wearing 


leggings or gaiters. 

om the standpoint of utility, breeches 
completely triumph over trousers. This is 
evidenced by the almost universal adoption 
of the former garments in every field of 
sport, whether it be riding, shooting, cycling, 
golfing, running, or walking. 

Economy Recommends Them. 


It is a well-known fact that our soldiers 
on active service have had to abandon 
trousers and don breeches or kilts. In the 
late Boer war, breeches and puttees became 
general. 

Breeches, too, are essentially the ent 
of the Court, and figure in some of the most 
picturesque costumes of those assemblies. 

From the standpoint of economy, there is no 
doubt breeches, knickers, and kilts have much 


e throne they had become part of man’s; to commend them. The first 


eustomary garb. 

The practice of the sages of the past is 
worthy i 
hands—or our legs—than we give it. 


of more serious consideration at our | half as long again as a 


t of one’s 
trousers to wear out is the botlouss and it 
will be found that a pair of breeches will last 
ir of trousers. So 
that, although the initial cost may be slight] 


For instance, lot us consider the wearing of | higher, breeches, in the long run, prove mu 


trousers from the standpoint of health. 
In wet weather the protection they afford 
to the legs is quite inad 


equate. They collect | were abolished in the levelling-down 


more economical, 
AsI have already pointed out, breeches 


the damp and wrap themselves, like wet/of the French Revoluti d it seems to 
Sinuketn” around the ankles, inducing| that it is high piri niin mc! 


rheumatism and other diseases; whilstatthe|time a move 
game time they collect mud and dirt in large| was made in 


quantities, particularly when they are worn; 


N lleam dK bonie~ 


levelling up. 


IF YOU SEE IT 


TRY to keep an open mind on thi 
important subject. 
But I can’t. 
For many weary years I have 
qo been a confirmed trouser-wearer, 
but at the age of four, I was 
marched through the streets of 
New York, dressed in a kilt of the true 
McQuisker tartan. 

The effect was disastrous. 

Every hooligan in the place shouted out: 
“Say, who let you out of Bernum's ps 

The kilt was absolutely useless for outdoor 
use; therefore, in the more open-minded 
metropolis of this country, I have never 
repeated the experiment. 

my opinion, moreover, # very great deal 
may be said for the use of the trouser. 

For a man with a couple of wooden legs, 
trousers are practically tae only wear. And 
in the case of the man who, for purposes of his 
own, uses onlyasingle wooden leg—as many 
of us use only a single eyeglass—I think the 
timber would look botter be-trousered. 


Trousers Best for Wooden Legs. 


It may well be, however, that there is 
something, the nature of which I cannot for 
the moment discover, that makes the kilt a 
superior leg-protector to the trouser. I hazard 
this speculation owing to the fact that I have 
never seen a kilted man with a wooden leg. 

What is the ideal wear for the ideal man? 
The problem baffles me. _ 

It will be admitted on all hands that 
either Mr. e Alexander, or Mr. Henry 
Ainley, is the i man—with the possible 
exception of Mr. Lewis Waller, Mr. Allan 
Ainsworth, Mr. Hayden Coffin, Mr. Matheson 
Lang, Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. 
Harry Tate, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. Swift 


process || MacNeill, or indeed, myself. But I have never 


seen any of the other gentlemen in kilts. 
Perhaps the public would be able to come 
to some definite conclusion if, at one of the 
side-shows in the forthcoming Shepherd's 
Bush Exhibition, each of the gentleman I 


IN 


“P.W.” IT’S SO. 


| 
MR. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
the incorrigible humorist and 


whisker expert, says “ YES!” 


have mentioned would appear on the stage 
for fiva minutes in kilts, for five minutes in 
breeches, and for five minutes in trousers. 

But, after all, the decision does not really 
rest with the general public at all. 

The clothes of men are dictated by the 
tasteg of women, and should the feminine sex 
suddenly demand that we should wear kilts, 
or breeches, or togas, or whiskers, we should 
have to comply with their requirements. 

All the same, so faras I can judge from 
my experience of sportsmen in knicker- 
bockers, the average male leg looks better in 
the privacy of a pair of gent’s trouserings 
than in the glaring publicity of breeches or 
knickers. 

Legal Leg Extinct. 

I have never had the distinction of being 
presented at Court, but I have seen many 
eminent judges and King’s counsel marching 
up the Great Hall at the Law Courts at the 
opening of the legal year, clad in knee- 
breeches. And from my observations I have 
come to the conclusion that the legal leg, at 
any rate, is extinct. 

Of course, you cannot walk through the 
heather, and you cannot ride in the steeple- 
chase, and you cannot play football, and you 
cannot swim very comfortably in trousers, 
bat for walking about London, the average 
man would do more credit to himself and 
afford more pleasure to the spectator in o 
pair of leg-funnels than in any other form 
of limb-covering. 

I am a fervent advocate of the ankle- 
flapper, but I must confess that if its 
abolition should be conducive to the 
extinction of mutton-chops, face-fins, hold- 
alls, side-boards, weathercocks,  ct-us- 
prays, ear-guards, weepers, and book-markere, 

should be prepared, in spite of my 
exhaustive labours as Chairman of tho 
Anti-Whisker League, to devote a good 
deal of my energy in occupying the post 
of cael Fae 
of the Anti. .~ F. der 
Trouser Trust, esesa Bhutorn 


Wark ENDING 
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A BOOM IN SEVENS. 

Ir, as seems likely, we are about to seo a “boom” 
in athletic contests between sete of seven brothers, 
due to the sensation that is practically certain to 
be created by the forthcoming football match between 
the seven brothers Williams, of Haverfordwest, and 
the seven brothers Randall, of Lianelly, it will merely 


be a revival of an old custom dear to our forefathers. 

Seven has always been regarded as a lucky number, 
and in tho old days, when people were more super- 
stitious than they are now, near relatives who could 
work together in sets of seven always tried to do 
go, believing that they thereby secured some 
mysterious advantage. : 

There were, for example, the seven boxers of 
Beeston, all brothcrs, and all chimney-sweeps by 
trade, whom the redoubtable Jem Mace met and 
defeated one after another, as set forth in full in 
his memoirs. 

Then there were the seven Lees, gypsies, who used 
to go about the country with a boxing-booth giving 
exhibitions. According to their own story, there was 
only threo years difference between the ages of the 

oungest and the oldest of the seven, the explanation 

ing that the batch of brothers included three sets 
of twins. : 

Their success was such that they soon had plenty 
of imitators, including the famous Lancashire 
Wrestling Septette, who for years took on all-comers. 
Thesa were undoubtedly the eons of one mother, for 
they used to exhibit their birth certificates outsido 
their booth. 

At one of their matches they were opposed by a 
septette of Irish wrestlers, each of whom was said to 
be the seventh son of a seventh son, a combination 
which is supposed to be enormously lucky, and is 
certainly extremely rare. However, in this case skill 
triumphed over luck, for tho Irishmen were easily 
beaten by the lads from Lancashire. 


(qc 
Mortner Brn: “Run along and play now; but be 
careful you don’t get run over by any of those flying 
machines.” 


a Oe 
Lintan: “Maud says sho has had seventeen pro- 
posals this year.” 
Ethel: “I didn’t think she knew so many men.” 
“Oh, sixteen of them were from Mr. Softleig Ad 


PERPLEXING. 

“Urry on, please!” urged the guard. 

The stout old lady struggled to enter a narrow 
carriage-doorway, but struggled in vein. 

‘Urry on there!” yelled the guard, approaching 
her with fire in his eyes. “’Urry on! Git in edge- 
ways, mum! Git in edgeways!” 

The would-be traveller showed a red, perspiring 
face over her plump shoulder, and regarded the officiel 
with an an, lare. “An’ wot,’? she snapped 
bitterly, ceasing her endeavours for tho moment, 
“wot if I ain’t got no edgeways?” 
to — 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


Long since, enthroned on bank or boulder, 
Phyllis would snugele at my side, 

And lean her head against my shoulder, 
Each golden eventide. 


I'd chant in richer tones than Duse’s 
My arm about her dainty waist, 

Recherché trifles from the Muses, 
With elegance and taste. 


To-night instead, though loving-hearted, 
As on some past and happier day 
Phyllis from Strephon has departed, 
A yard or two away. 


No bronze hair quits the head that grew it— 
She does not think it infra dig. 

To snuggle, but she cannot do it, 
Because her hat’s too big! 


——___~+—=__ 
SHORT CUT TO VERDICTS.; 

_A LAWYER once asked a man who had at various 
times sat on several juries, “Who influences you 
most, the lawyers, the witnesses, or the judge?” 

This was the man’s reply: 

“T tell yer, sir, ’ow 1 makes up my mind. I’m 
a plain man, and a reasonin’ man, and I ain’t in- 
fluenced by anything the lawyers say, nor by what 
the witnesses say—no, nor by what the judge says. 

“T just looks at the man in the dock, and I says, 
‘If he ain’t done nothing, why’s he there?’ And I 
brings ’em all in guilty.” 


THE HUNGER ROAD TO HEALTH. 

Tue thirty days’ “health fast’? which Mise Claire 
de Serval is undergoing in Berlin is merely » revival 
of a fad that had a remarkable vogue in America 
some ten years back. 

_. Mr. W. ©, Cowan, a Warrensburg merchant, started 
it. He suffered from chronic indigestion, so one day 
he made up his mind to go without food for as lon 
as he could stand it. He fied no idea when he etarte 
of continuing his voluntary abstinence for more than 
a very few days; but as time progressed he felt no 
inconvenience, so he extended his fast for a full six 
weeks, At the end of that time he was not onl 
cured of his indigestion, but felt in better healt 
than he had done for years. 

What differentiated his fast from those undergone 
by the professional “fasting men,” was that he went 
about his ordinary businces the whole while, and that 
he drank nothing but water, and very little of that. 

Of course, the newspapers trumpeted tho case far 
and wide, with the result that scores of other “health 
fasters” started to follow Mr. Cowan’s example. Most 
of these gave in after two or three days, but many 

puns neal, and some few even succceded in breaking 

is record. 

Thus a Mr. Leonard Thiess, of Philadelphia, whozo 
death from dropsy, the doctors assured him, was a 
matter of weeks only, emerged cured and rejuvenated 
from a fast of fifty days’ duration. 

A Miss Estelle Kuenzel, also of Philadelphia, went 
without food for forty-five betel during twenty-three 
of which she took regular walking exercise, covering 
altogether 112 miles. She, too, alleges that she cured 
herself by this means of what would otherwise have 
proved a mortal malady. 

Moro remarkable still was the case of Mr. Milton 
Rathburn, a wealthy New York corn dealer, who 
subj himself to two separate health fasts, 
totalling sixty-three days, attending regularly to his 
business all the time. And the Rev. C. H. Dalrymple 
similarly abstained from food for twenty-nine days 
without interruption of his pastoral duties. 

—_—_—__—_ $e 

“Now, Archie,’ asked a schoolmistress, dilating on 
the virtue of politeness, “if you were seated in a 
tramear, every seat of which was occupied, and a 
lady entered, what would you do?” 

“Pretend I was asleop!” was the prompt reply. 
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Lunch inferval 
af the Law Courts 


Ams 


The rinking Royal Academy is almost bound fo come 5 


If you're t:red of 


The Shoss YAwill fal 


reading articles and stori 


THE RINKING FEVER. 


craze 


i 
om 


of the 


2] And perhaps the Stage 3 | for auic 


OUR ARTIST DEPICTS WHAT IT MAY LEAD TO. 


Waifers 
lunches 


Rinkin 


eT And the roller-skatin 
Ge Wedding may be expected 
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ee, turn over to the next page and have a good laugh at some 
joes you will find there. 
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WOULDN'T RISK IT. 

A TALL man, with straw- 
soloured bair and a white 
face, had been pacing the platform of the country 
station for half an Four, waiting for an over-due 
train. At length he strode up to and accosted a red- 
headed errand boy, who appeared to be awaiting the 
arrival of the same train. 

“T 5-s-say,” ho said, “d-d-do y-you know ha-ha-how 
late this t-t-train is?” 

The small boy grinned, but made no reply. Tho 
tall man stuttered out something uncomplimentary 
ubout red-headed boys in general, and passed into the 
waiting-room. 

A stranger, who had overheard the one-sided con- 
vorsation, approached the boy, and asked him why 
ho had not answered the tall man. 


“D-d-ye want to see me g€ 
punched?” stammered the boy. 
think I was mo-mo-mocking ’im!” 

Sr amo a 

Boranicat Yours (in park): “Can you tell me if 
this plant belongs to the arbutua family?” 

Gardener (ctrtly): “No, young man, it don’t; it 
belongs to the Town Council.” : 

; al O] a 

Lavy Vistror: “That new girl of yours seems very 
nice and quiet.’’ ° 

Mistress of the House: “Yes, sho’s very quiet. She 
doesn’t even disturb the dust when she’s cleaning the 


me fa-fa-face 
h-that f-f-fellow’d 


Se 10) ad 
Vistroz: “Why, there used to be two windmills 
there.” . i 
Pat: “Thrue for you, sir.’’ 
Visitor: “ Why is there but one now?”. 
Pat : “ Bedad, they took one down to lave more wind 
for t'other.” 
SOC 


UNBIASSED ADVICE. 

“Grorce,” said his friend Jack, “I want to ask 
your advice. I have a chance to marry a poor girl 
whom I love, or a rich woman whom I-don’t love. 
What would you advise?” 

“Jack, my ay dalle his friend, “there is no 
choice. Where love and money are concerned, there 
is no comparison ; there is only contrast.’ Love is the 
sweetness of our lives, old man.. Without it, life is 
not life; it is mere gxistence. On tho other hand, 
with it poverty becomeg wealth, pain becumes joy, 
and earth heaven.” : a 
_ “Enough,” said Jack, “I will marry the poor girl 
whom I love.’ : 

“Bravely resolved, and bravely spoken,’ replied 
George. “By the way, old chap, would you mind 
rie me to the rich woman whom you don't 
over” - - 

CoO ‘ 

THEY were uttering the tender nonsenge that 
succeeds the great question. 

“ And," said the girl, bravely, “if poverty 
comes, we will face it together.” 

“ Ah, dearest,” he replied, “the mere sight of 
your face would scare the wolf away.” 

And there’s another engagement ring wasted. 


>—_0Cc Ae od 


“Now that we're to be Territorials,” said the 
country postmaster, “and I may have to take an 
examination some day, I'd better be picking up all the 
iz formation I can.” 

- Thereupon he proceeded to read all the postal cards. 


COC 


Irate Pament: “So you think my 
you, sir, and you wish to marry her? 

Young Lover: “That’e what I called to see you 
about. And, if you don’t mind, I thought I’d just 
ask first: Is there any insanity in your family?” 

Irate Parent: “No, sir; and there’s not going to 
be any.” 


daughter loves 


=—_ COCO 


- PHILOSOPHY PUZZLED. 


Tne proprietor of a tanyard was anxious to fix a 
suitable sign to his premises. Finally, a happy 
thought struck him. 

He bored a hole through the doorpost, and stuck 
a calf’s tail into it with the tufted end outside. 

After a while, he saw a solemn-faced man stand- 
igg near the door looking at the sign. The tanner 
watched him a minute, and then stepped out and 
addressed him. 

“Good morning, sir,” he said. 

“@ood morning,” said the other, without taking 
his eyes off the sign. q 

“Do you want to buy leather?” asked the tanner. 

“ No.” 

“Perhaps you’ve got some hides to sell?” 

“No.” 

“Are you a farmer?” 


“ No.” 

“What are you, then?” 

“T am a philosopher. I’ve been standing here for 
nearty an hour trying to find out how that calf 


got through that hole.” 


QUIPS AND JESTLETS. 


WHY NOT? 

Dunixe the course of a geography lesson recently 
the teacher asked the following question : 

“Who can tell what useful article we get from the 
whale?” . 

“Whalebono,” promptly replied a boy. 
“Right. Now, who knows what we get from the 
seal?” 

“Sealing wax!” shouted a little girl. 

COC 


TQ KEEP OUT THE COLD. 

A xapy philanthropist, on handing » fare to a cab- 
driver, saw that he was web and cold, after half-an- 
hour of pouring rain. 

“Do you ever take anything when you get soaked 
through?” she asked. ; 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the cabman, with humility, “I 
generally do.” 

“Wait here in the vestibule,” ehe caid, and 
vanished, to reappear a moment later. “Here!” she 
said, putting a emall box in the man’s outstretched 
hand. “These are some two-grain quinine pills; take 
two of them now and two moro in half-an-hour.”’ 


>_=0c< 
OF COURSE .NOT. 
iy 


Mrs. Jones (going out): 
lonely dear, will you?” 


x 
MUST HAVE SOMETHING. 


Jaurs Ranx prided himself on having the largest 


general emporium in the city. “If man wishes it, 
and it is made, I have it,’? was the sign over the 
door, and the motto which capped all his advertise- 
ments in the newspapers. 

“George,” said the proprietor one morning, as he 
was giving instructions to 2 new shopman, “no one 
must ever leave this place without making a purchase. 
If a person doesn’t know what he wants, suggest. 
something. And, remember, we have everything, 
from carpet-stretchers to mausoleums.”” 

George’s first customer was @& leisurely-looking 
fellow, who gazed about curiously, but had no definite 
object in view. “Just looking round,” ha explained. 

“Wouldn’t you like to take a look at our new line 
of post-cards?” suggested the eager shopman. 

“No, not this time,’’ answered the stranger. “Tm 
just a little short this morning.’’ 

“Ah,” urged the new man, “then, perhaps, you'd 
like to look at our line of new and handsome 
stretchers?” 


WORK FOR WOMEN. 


OO ————————————— 

‘An invaluable series of articles is now appearing 
in the London DAILY EXPRESS giving the fullest 
and-most explicit directions how to engage in an occu- 
pation or profession worth from £50 to £500 a year. 

The DAILY EXPRESS also contains particulars 
of a unique method by which a free course of 
instruction in any occupation (together with livin 


expenses) may be obtained. 


Baily Express 


IF YOU SEE 


«© You won't be not,” rejoined th 


Afr. Jones: “No ducky. I shan’'t miss you 
at all. The parrot’s here, you know.” 


3 So. 


WEEK BEDING 
Mance 25, 1909. 


SWEET REVENGE. 

A FsEMEE used to travel 
- once a week to the market- 
town by train. He never would take a ticket before 
starting, but paid the collector at the ond of the 
journey. This caused » lot of trouble. . 

One day the collector, out of temper, exclaimed : 

= you, Mr, X.1 Why do you never take a 
ticket?” 


“Tn 
ber one of these trains ran 
I received no compensation? 

“ Ay,” said the collector. : 

“And do you remember I said the company would 
never see a halfpenny of mine?” 

“ Ay,” replied the man in uniform. 

“Well, as long as you’re here, and your brother’s 
at the other end, they You and your 
brother’ll see to that!” 


oc 
Actor: “And the audience, my boy, were glued to 
their seats.”? 
Rival: “Ah, that’s a neat way of keeping them 
there.” 


>—_:0ce< 
Tue other day a certain village doctor was handed 


lain,’? said the farmer. “Do you remem- 
over @ cow of mine, and 
” 


never will. 


the rather startling note: . 
“Dear Dector,—Will you kindly he Robert enough 
chloroform to kill a dog, and oblige his mother— 


Martha Jamison.” 
a1 ©, ee ed 

Jones: “What's your hurry?” . 

Bones: “My new mother-in-law is coming to my 
house.”” 
“In a-hurry to see her, 
“No; just want to get 

she comes.’’ 


I suppose?” 
ine el get away before 


oe) | ed 


TOMMY’S LITTLE JOKE. 

Wuen Tommy was taking his father his 
dinner, he stopped for a moment to watch a 
workman emptying asewer. “ That,” remarked 
Tommy, inte y. “is the grate my broth:: 
lost a shilling down.” 

The workman's Lg lit up. “ Well, youn: 
man,” he said, with a show of carelessness, 
“you'd better get forward with that dinner 


“\, before it’s cold.” 
In about half an hour Tommy returned, to 


\ find the man still at the same grate. “Are 
‘| you quite sure it was this grate the shilling 
/ was lost in?” said the workman. 
<0 “Iam certain,” replied Tommy, “ becaus? I 
saw my father get it out.” 
>_—_0Cco< 
Miss Hoamver: “I understand you do very 
handsome work and make very pretty pictures.” 
g Photographer: ‘“ Yea’'m, but I can give you 
an exact likeness if you wish.” 


>__OCoX< 


“Most people,” remarked the thoughtful 
_ thinker, “ take life seriously.” 
“Well, there's no reason why they shou! 


e matter-of-fact persoa. 
“ Taking life is a serious matter.” 
COC 

“Tm ina difficulty over my girl.” 

“ What's wrong P’ 

“T’ve been saying such nice things to her that she's 

tting conceited. I stop she'll think I don’t cara 

‘or her any longer, and if I go on she'll think she’s tov 
good for me.” 
a) ©] a 


UNEMPLOYED SOLUTION. 

Tue other day, as two littlo lads wero passing a col- 
air stores in a Northern town, one was heard to 
remark : 

“ Aw say, Willie, what. does butchers tek their meat 
in theer for?” 

Willie: “Oh, well; tha sees, they can have their 
meat frozen and take it out in twelve months, and 
it will be fit for eating; it keeps sa well.” 

The first lad stood amazed, and said: 

“Willie, aw think, if they can do that, they shonid 
fetch ‘some o’t unemployed an’ keep them till trade 


mends up a bit.’ 
>—_0Cc 


TOO CONSCIENTIOUS. 

Tue landlord of a certain local hotel had invited 
three or four intimate friends to stay after closing 
time and partake of supper. The subsequent pro- 
ceedings were of a distinctly lively character, 
terminating about two o’clook. 

Before allowing his guests to depart, mine host 
called his newly-impo Swiss waiter into the room, 
and said: 

“André, just walk to the corner of the road, and 
see if there’s a policeman anywhere near” 

At the oxpiration of some five minutes, André re- 
turned, and, with a majestic wave of the hend, 
ushered into the bar-parlour a grim-looking inspector 
of police, and said: 
- “Excuse, sare, ze police vos not at ze corner, 60 I 
run to ze station and fetch ze superiaire.’’ 

That landlord’s face was a study, 
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THE PRIEST. 


ARTHUR APPLIN. 


By 


HOW LAST WEEK'S CHAPTERS CLOSED. 


Jim bas a confidential talk with his landlady, and learns 
that Ginger Pop left Oldham because she loved him. He 
packs histrunks and goes farther north—to Cowcadine, 
Glasgow. Here he is impri with en- 
d disorder, through interfering in a street brawl. 
Lord Greatborough does not believe in the charge, and 
offers to give Jim his assistance if Straight John can bring 
him back to London. - 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE (continued). 
Greatborough’s Offer. 


LA RARAARAARAR RR Rnmrnmenmnmnnwmrwmrnrnmer onmewwwr’ 


Wes Gascoigne came out of the 2 there was 
one who waited for him. He found her in the street 
outside the gates, changed somewhat since she had fought 
by Lis side in the Lancashire town. 
“You eee I had to come up and have a look at you— 
to gee you were all right,” Ginger Pop stammered, apolo- 
tically. ‘It seems as if you ought to havo someone 
(0 look after you, you always get into trouble when you're 
left alone!” 
zhe spoke jestingly, but her voice would have betrayed 
her even if Mrs, Twank had‘ not already done so. She 
slipped her arm through Gascoigne’s, and together the 
wilked up the squalid street, boarded a tram-car whic 
took them into the centre of the city. 
“Where are you living?” Ginger Pop asked, when 
they dismounted. 
Ne forced a laugh. ‘J had almost forgotten my 
address. Not a very delcctable een . 
She looked at him critically, closely, as a mother might 
“Starving yourself, I see. Humph! 
And they ran you in for being drank and disorderly, 
ave they?" She called a cab and told the driver to 
ke them to the hotel where she was mtaning. : 
She laid her hand on Gascoigne’s shoulder. ‘‘ Jim, 
haven’t you had enough of it?” ; te 
He looked at her then, and she saw weariness in his 
‘eyes. She saw he was tired, but she knew he was not 
beaten. Only Death would beat him. | 
“You ain’t no clergyman,” she said under her breath. 
“Why do you waste your time preaching to those who 
won't hear, and don’t want you!” 
“ Don’t ask questions, Poppy.” 
“That's what I’m here for,” she rejoined. ‘I didn’t 
eome up from London to say ‘ How you do? What 
rotten , weather we're having!’ I came up to fetch you 


home. 

The cab stopped at the hotel. It was Poppy who dis- 
mounted first and paid the ‘Dh ver. Pappy ae led the 
way into the coffee-room, ordered dinner, and told the 
waiter—an amiable German studying between work hours 
English geography and English inefficiency—to bring a 
bottie of wine. . 

““You ought not to be ein this, you ought not to 
have come here, Ginger Pop,”” Gascoigne said. 

He found it an effort to speak to her, he was afraid to 
Jook at her. But he laughed as soon as he had spoken. 
The conventionality of his remark _was almost humorous 
under the circumstances. 

“ When you've had something to eat and drink I’ll talk 
to you,” she snapped. . 

And not until the waiter brought coffee and cigarettes 
did she open her lips again, save to give an order, or to 
sarish on his eating and drinking all that she put before 

im. 

“T believe I did want something to eat,” Gascoigne 
admitted. “Now tell me, Poppy, how has the world 
treated you since you ran away from Oldham?” 

Poppy slitigzed her shoulders. “I’ve been treating it! 
Of course, I forgot, you muet think me a pretty kind of 
rotter for chucking up the sponge 60 soon.” 

“I know why you ran away.’ . ; 

“ Of courso you do, I told you,” she replied quickly. 
“ Now listen to me. I’ve kept my eyes and ears open 
in London. If you’ve got any sense, you'll come back and 
see that chap Lord Greatborough. All that you’ve been 
preaching here has sdrt of got hold of them in London, 

they talk of service—universal service, they call it. 

unemployed are marching about the streets with no 
one to tell them nothing, except the labour leaders who 
have never laboured. If you were to go down now, and 
tell all those people what they've got to do in your own 
way, as I’ve heard you tell ’em up here, you'd have the 
whole of London’ at your back—soon the whole of 
England.” 

ascoigne shook his head. 

oppy.” 


a truant child. 


“You don’t understand, 


es I do.” Her cheeks grew scarlet. ‘‘ Don't think 
7 want you back there . . I mean, I shouldn't sce 

! I’ failed you once and I know my place now. 

idn't you once say as there had to be two sorts—good 
and bad ? Well, it may sound like an excuse, I’m—I m— 
the wrong sort, I was made that way.” 

e commenced nervously to make little pellets of 
bread as she spoke, Gascoigne watching her. He wondered 
whether Mrs. Twank had dreamed . . . Love! 

He thought he had known love on the Cornish cliff-land 
“the love of man for woman. But in the greater love— 
that which embraced his country, his people, his God. 
that which united the three, making of them a holy and 
pcricas Trinity which he refused to separate—that love 

ad obliterated all thoughts of the other. : 

Now, as he stared at Ginger Pop, the light woman 
which the breakers of London had in a moment of storm 
thrown at his feet, he was faced again with the mystery 
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of the love of one individual for another, the desire of 
flesh and blood . . the desire to give all to one as 
he once boasted of giving one, himself, to all! 

For the first time his faith was shaken; his faith in 
the possibility of universal love and universal service. 

One man struggling to reform the world instead of 

helping to populate the world, and leave Nature with 
evolution do the rest. 
_ His thoughts were growing chaotic; his dreams and 
ideals stumbled about him. An_ avalanche of doubt 
threatened to carry him away. Through tho mental up- 
roar he heard Poppy's voice again. 

“That girl—she’s the Honourable Iris Greatborough 
now—she’s bes Aly you, and she loves you.” 

‘We were children together,” Gascoigne said, answer- 
ing his own thoughts. And he leaned back in hig chair 
and looked at Poppy. ‘‘Ginger Pop, Oldham was a 
meeps compared to this city. If youd seen the things 

’ve seen, heard what I’ve heard . . . you wouldn't 
want, to live.” 

She looked at him and frowned. 
you're ill. That’s all.’’ 

He laughed. ‘No wonder they put me in prison, I 
was drunk with horror. Thero are whole streets here, in 
each house families living in garrets—families housed in 
a few square feet, living, starving, breeding, dying 
together. And I talk of service and preach of duty. It 
would have been better if I’d thrown a few bombs—in 
quae there are a few maniacs who have pluck to do 

at. 

“ Don't talk nonsense; home,”’ Po said sharply. 

Gascoigne laughed. “ Yes. that’s sinays eel 
‘Don't talk nonsense, go home!’ No one believes that 
what I've seen exists. It’s uncomfortable . If 
we didn’t call ourselves Christians it wouldn't matter so 
much, if we weren’t rolling in riches it wouldn’t matter 
80 much, if we weren’t an Empire rotten with wealth, 
without one man in it willing to serve unless he ia paid 
to do so, and very few women who'll mother the ees 
except when accident forces duty upon them, it wouldn’t 
matter s0 much.” 

Poppy lit another cigarctte and then rose to her feet. 
‘What's the use of saying this here! You can’t bring 
the dead or dying to life, can you? What's the good of 
telling me? It’s too late to convert me, you've proved 
that. Like the people up here, only differently, I'm too 
far gone. You go back to London and tell them there— 
for that’s where the people who rule tive, that’s where the 
people who have money and who have power live. And 
that’e where everyone in England who has got nothing 
lo do, nothing to eat, and won't work, is coming to this 
winter, so they say.’ 

Gascoigne buried his face in his hands. “You and I, 
PopPy,, what can we do in London? Who would listen 

us! 

‘* They listened once.” ; : 

“Yes; that’s because what IJ had to say was fairly 
pleasant, and all I asked was love, faith, and charity— 
easy to ask, easy to give. If I’d stayed there I daresay I 
should have doubled all the fancy subscription liste, and 
earned the undying gratitude of the halt, the maimed, 
and the blind—the kerb-stones and the Embankment 
beggars. If I go back now it will be with a sword in one 
hand and a fire-brand in the other.” 

Poppy called the waiter, paid the bill, and threw down 
her cigarette; then, standing by Gascoigne’s side, laid her 
hand on his shoulder, 

“Go! Pack. There’s a train about seven o'clock.” 

He looked up with a whimsical smile. ‘‘ Do you know 
you're talking nonsense?” She shook her head. “ The 
world doesn't want salvation or service; we don’t, at any 
rate. We're allright . . . Good old England! I was 
a fool. See how I've shifted and changed about.” 

‘* Well, weather changes—that’s why flowers grow and 
dead trees wake up in spring and all that.” She laughed, 
but her eyes were heavy with thoughts half-formed and 
unexpressed. ‘‘Do you remember that evening in Old- 
ham; the little yellow man—a Jap wasn’t he—and the 
row we had? My, that was fun .. .” 

“Fun?” he queried. 

“Yes,"’ she said dreamily. “I was never so happy in 
my life as at Oldham; shan’t never be eo happy 
again——” she broke off hastily. “ But about that yellow 
chap—a Jap, wasn’t he?—you told me all he said to you 
when you went home to his lodging; that changed you a 
bit, and I understood then as I had never understood 
before, why I was a rotter—why all women who can’t 
really love and bear children are rotters, and all men who 
can’t fight and defend their homes are rotters. And I 
know, though I haven’t got the words to express it, 
what you're fighting for. But Jim, I expect we're played 
out in this country, I mean, like that other Empire you 
once talked about.” 

He nodded. ‘Why not? We've had our day, I 
suppose it’s natural we should want to sit down and be 
fed and amused now we're old.” 

He rose from his seat. The coffee-room was empty, 
even the German waiter had departed, possibly to make 
plans of English railways and fortifications fer his Govern- 
ment, for his services were many and varied. 

“Poppy, if I come back with you now, will you come 
awoy with me afterwards—Canada, America, Australia— 
say?” 

She stepped back, all tho colour leaving her face. 
“ Why—joke? " she stammered. ‘‘ It’s getting late.” 

“T’'m not joking. Mrs. Twank told me why Ne went 
away. We've lived together and worked together, you 
and I—we understand one another. It’s not too late, 
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BEAUTY OF FORM & 
STRENGTH OF BUILD 


BANISH THE EXCESS OF FAT AND 
DEFY ITS RETURN. 


Antipon continues its marvellously successful 
campaign against over-fat, not only by re- 


ducing weight to normal and restoring perfec- 

tion of figure, but by permanently nullifying 

the tendency to put on extra weight in the 
form of unhealthy fatty matter. 

It is not to be denied that there is a far greater 
number of fat people than there should be. In some 
cases this grossness of figure and this big excess of 
weight are due to sheer wilful neglect of hygienic 
conditions of living; in other cases the over-stoutress 
seems to be chronic, proof against all sorts of treat- 
ments, semi-starving, violent exercising, and drugging. 
And much harm has been, and is still being, wrought 
by these abuses, Mineral drugs are sometimes prescribed 
which are veritably poisonous to the system. In a 
number of cases such drastic methods do certainly pro- 
duce a reduction of weight for the time being, but it is 
only when the constitution has been seriously and 
irrecoverably injured that the reduction remains. 
Briefly, the decrease of weight ie the result of emacia- 
tion. Life is not worth living in such conditions ! 


regards the treatment of obesity, and it now 
— stands alone as 


the _ standard 


| remedy for the 
é(J4\ permanent cure 


os ‘id 


of obesity, and 
is so recognised 
H by every compe- 
h| tent authority 
4 throughout the 
La world. 
Why was this 
i pre-eminence so 
romptly and 
pi lastingly _—at- 
tained? Simply 
=| because Anti- 
4 pon is not a 
4 temporary re- 
4 ducer of weight, 
but a perma- 
} nent restorer 
of the body 
to bealth, 
strength, vita- 
lity, and beauty 
of form. Anti- 
pon, in short, 
whilst rapidly 


large quantity of fatty tissue without apparent reason ; 
that is to say, without over-indulgence in food or lack of 
healthy exercise. It is this painful tendency which is 
the disease of obesity itself, and which Antipon s> 
wonderfully destroys. 

Strength in the build is essential to beauty of form. 

The most elegant figures muat have the charm of supplo 
strength. Itis the principle of the Antipon treatment 
to assure the return of health and strength. There are 
no rational methods of making the body stronger that 
Antipon ignores: Food of the most wholesome kind 
must be taken in ample quantitics, and to the splendid 
tonic effects of Antipon on the digestive system is duo 
the necessary keen appetite to enjoy the best of nonrish- 
ment. The Antipon treatment also includes healthy 
outdoor exercise, with plenty of res also, and the observ- 
ance of all the hygienic principles which make life 
enjoyable. After a course of Antipon one looks and 
feels a very much younger and healthier individual. 
The reduction of weight begins at once. Within a 
day and a night there is a decrease varying between 807. 
and 3lb. After this the daily diminution goes on most 
satisfactorily, until complete and lasting reduction of 
weight to normal. There is no need to continue the 
doses as a measure of precaution. The superfluous 
fatty matter will not return. 
The Antipon treatment, it will be seen, is toa large 
extent reconstructive. It gets rid of an enemy which 
bas had a most unhealthy grip upon the whole organism. 
and restores normal conditions, with added strength and 
nervous energy. One can once more enter with spirit 
into the rational enjoyments of life, and have no fear 
that the insidious foe will return. 

Antipon is a pleasantly tart solution of purely 
vegetable substances. It contains no‘crace of any 
mineral or other objectionable or harmful ingredient, and 
can be taken without dread of uncomfortable after-effects. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. éd., by 
Chemists, Stores, &c.; or, in the event of any difficulty, 
may be had (on remitting amount) carriage paid, 

rivately packed, direct from the Antipon Company, 
Dinar treet, London, §.E. 


Going into a new house this Quarter Day? Then you should read our ‘article on agreements before you sign 


one witb your landlord. 


You will find it on the next page 
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At this particular season 
of the year many house 
holders are ing their 
abodes. It is advisable to 
consider carefully the legal 
lialilities involved when 
“moving” into a fresh 
residence. Here are some 
= points in house- 
aw: 


Med to do something with our lives. Will you be my 
wife. 

She turned her back on him, holding fast to the chair, 
apparently she was shaking with laughter. When she 
recovered herself she Ted the way from the coffee-room 
without a word, and Gascoigne followed. __ 

‘Go to your rooms and get your ae ger done, I'll 
wait here,”’ she said, when they reached the hall, and 
under her breath she added; “ Don’t spring any of those 
jekes on me again! It’s not like you.’ 


thirty days are allowed fo 
the former, while ‘lignes 
agreements can only le 
stamped within fourteen 
days from the date of 
signing. It is distinctly un- 
fortunate to take an agree. 
ment within the thirty days, 
and have to submit to any 


“1 was not joking.” - 

“Then you were mad,” she said drily. ‘“‘ Now hurry 
yp, I'll wait here.” 

On hig way to his rooms, Gascoigne remembered 8 
letter which an official had handed when he left the 
prison. The post-mark was London, the haniwsiiag un- 
familiar, He opencd the envelope and read the letter 
automatically, for he was thinking of Ginger Pop. Now 
end then he laughed under his breath. Such a name— 
Ginger Pop! 

More suitable for him—a report, an escape of gas, and 
a little frothy mixture! His existence! 

The letter was signed Greatborough; concentrating his 
mind on it he read it again. 

“(Dear Mr. Gascorone,—In spite of your sudden retreat 
from London without any explanation or apology to those 
who had given you their support, I have followed your 
work in the manufacturing districts of England with 
great interest. I believe the Gospel you are endeavouring 
to preach is the right one, though it varies somewhat 
from that which you propounded here. I believe your 
efforts to rouse the nation to a sense of ite responsibilitios 
and duties, with so little success, is due pur to the 
ignorance of the people—you have appealed only to the 
ignorant, partly because you insist on standing alone, and 
have started to fight greed and selfishness without any 
definite plan of campaign. 
applauded rc nov condemn you, I believe you are in 
earnest, I believe in your honesty, I believe you could 
be successful if you will be help and work in the 
right way with right people. Though politically, of 
course, people will not see the truth and of Service 
will not see the moral and religious uplifting it will 
give to the Empire, you do. Therefore I ask you to come 
back and help us preach that doctrine. 
iy Ree: FO will be free to preach it in your own 
way, when aud where you please; but we believe you 
would be most successful among the labouring classes in 
the. districts north, south, and east of London, and 
amongst the unemployed and unemployable, which seem to 
be increasing ly and. pouring into the City at an 
ularming rate. ° 

“There is a scheme on foot fy open big camps a few 
miles outside London for boys oung men, where, 
whilst they are learning to drill and fight would also be 
given a technical education. My weal T am giving to 
this scheme, and there are a great many other wealthy 
men prepared to make sacrifices. 

“If, as I believe, you have the love of your country 
and your God at heart, come back and help us. The fight 
will not be an easy one; indeed, I see great risks - 
ine it, and much danger to its leaders. For I fear the 
tuling classes have come to tlieir senses rather too late, 
done London, indeed, 


and unless something is oe : 
e revolution, 


England is on the eve of a terrib 


‘The mistakes you have made, the misfortunes you. 


have suffered in the North of England will, believe me, 


be quickly forgotten and will in no way prejudice you 


here. 
“‘ Hoping to hear from you, perhaps even to see you 
within a very short time,—Deliees . rma in sincerity, * 

. “‘ GREATBOROUGH.” 

Gascoigne packed and drove back to the hotel. Poppy 
was waiting for him. 

“You have come to your senses?” she asked as he 
drove to the railway station. 

He nodded, and gave her Greatborough’s letter. ‘I’m 
going to London.” 

When she read it she handed it back. ‘ With a eword 
in one hand and a torch in the other, eh? ’’ 

And dropping her veil she turned her face away and was 
silent. And the train carried them to London. It was 
Arue enough—the City was on the eve of a revolution! 

(Another long instalment next week.) 
| re et Be 
WHEN IN DOUBT ASK MOTHER, 

Trene had been a collision between a cart and a 
motor-car. The policeman was taking copious notes 
regarding the accident 

“Mamma,” said a small boy on the outskirts of 
the crowd, “why does the policeman always lick the 
end of his pencil before writing?” 

“To make the case look as black as possible, I 
suppose,’’ answered his mother, as she helped the 
child into the tramcar. 


Sagem. em 


BROTHERLY ADVICE. 

A CERTAIN curate was of o painfully nervous tem- 
perament, and, in consequence, was constantly making 
awkward remarks—intended as compliments—to the 
bis and others. 

Having distinguished himself in an unusual degree 
during a gathering of clergy at an afternoon tea, a 
short while , in the re ils palace, he was taken 
to task for his failings by a senior curate, who was 
one of his companions on the way home. 

“Took here,” said the senior, decidedly, “you are 
a@ donkey. Why can’t you keep quiet instead of 
making your asinine remarks? I am speaking to you 
now as a brother.” 

Loud laughter interrupted him at this point, and 
for the moment he did not see the joke. 


important item. 


Though the Feople who once_ 


The agreement is the most 
Suppose 
that it does not contain ‘damage by fire excepted.” 
Well, the tenant can be compelled to pay rent for 
the ‘remainder of tho lease on a waste heap of 
rubbish | : 

Again, suppose that, in addition, the agreement 
was “to repair or keep in repair,” then, if the portion 
referring to fire was missed out, the unfortunate 
householder would be compelled to build the house 


once more, or, at least, to pay a proportion of the 


total cost of rebuilding. 


Bursting of 
Water Pipes. 


Should the tenant or the landlord pay the cost of 
repairing burst pipes? The legal position is that,- if 
a house is taken on a quarterly or yearly tenancy, 
then tho liability of thé landlord is “nil.” In o 
weekly tcnancy also, the landlord might try and 
compel the tenant to pay the cost; but, as the occupier 
would rather lcave, se the owner finds it advisable 
to pay up and look pleasant! This is an important 
question, because in the town of Nottingham over 
2,000 “bursts” took place in three days. 

Here is an examplo cf an agreemont which has 
given many landlords tho right to insist legally on 
an extra year’s rent: “The tenant agreed to take 
the house for three years certain, and so on, from 
year to year.”’ ‘ 

Now, the tenant was under the impression that 
this meant three years only, but the County Court 
convinced him that it was an agreement for four 
years, at least. 

The owner had created in legal language a yearly 
tenancy, and so he gained a clear £30 by his know- 
ledge of the law. If the unfortunate lessee had in- 
sisted on the agreement ending at the word “certain,” 
then the govenant between the two parties would 
have expired of its own accord at the conclusion of 
the period named. 

uch oare is needed in the stamping of deeds and 
agreements. It is not generally understood that 


Before Roiiing this Article. 


| sieed which the Inland 
venue authorities nay 
inflict up to £10. 

A phrase to which landlord is very partial is “io 
leave in as good*repair as when possession is 
hoes ’ The prospective occupier should protect 

imself by adding “fair wear and tear excopted.”’ 

The reason is that the house may be vacated befora 
the lease has expired, and, if na sub-tenant is avai!- 
able, then the tenant might be liable for damags 
caused by ordinary rust and disuse. 

Great care is also required when giving up a tenancy. 
Tenants’ fixtures left on the premises after the end 
of the tenancy are in law given to the landlord, an 
cannot be recovered. But what are tenants’ fixtures? 
The legal position is that a tenant may remove any 
fixtures erected by him for convenience or ornaixent- 
tation. 

Thus, an oceupier may remove a “range” in tia 
kitchen of his house if that particular cooking stove 
is his own property. Again, a bookcase, standing on 
brackets and screwed to the walls, may also be removed 
at the end of the tenancy. 

Tenants’ Fixtures Exempt 
from Seizure. 


But little or no damage must resylt to the land. 
lord’s property. Further, the tenant must replace 
the ad kitchen range belonging to the landlord, cr 
purchase another of a similar description. 

In many cases, fixtures, if removed, cannot |. 
restored in an undamaged condition, so tenant.’ 
fixtures are exempt from seizure, Similarly, ani 
from the same reason, a butcher who exposes a 
quantity of freshly-killed meat knows that the cen- 
tents of his shop-window are safe from seizure ou 
this account. 

Things in actual use, tools of tho dobtor’s trade, > 
to five pounds in value, are respected by the bailii. 
Even the gas-meter is safe! 

Lodgers should not engage rooms with a likely 
bankrupt. Their property is quite secure, but they 
are required to prove the qeneeyap of any ariice 
which is found in the possession of dofaulter. 
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Dovstiess, Mrs. Jones, 
of Suburbia, would be 
vastly surprised to learn 
that Jones, ber loving hus- 
band, who has all along 
been drawing his £170 per 
annum, has actually been 
receiving & of £190 
for years back. What about 
the odd £20? Ah, there 
you have me—that is Jones’ 
secret. a 

It is really a most usual thing for a husband to 
declare his income to be a good bit less than it 
actually is. We know, how it was at the time of 
the South African war, when husbands were away 
fighting for their country, and their loving wives 
went to draw their salaries on pay-day at certain 
offices and works. 

It Insures a 
Good: Lunch. ; 

One trusting woman went to get her first share, 
expecting to receive somo £6 10s., but,- greatly to 
her astonishment, she was handed a sum of £6 15s. 
You sce, she had never heard anything about those 
repeated “rises” that her husband had got from 
time to time. 

Of course, it is very dishonest, and so forth, but 
are not, for instance, City men very fond of a good 
lunch in the middle of the day, and does not an 
eightpenny cigar bring great - satisfaction on 
occasion ? ; 

Very well, if a man told his wife that his salary 
was £150 per annum, and it really was that sum, it 
would be quite impossible for him to enjoy many of 
those little luxuries so dear to the sverage male 
heart. But, if a man says he receizes £150 per 
annum, and actually receives, perhaps, £18)—why, 
he can afford quite a lot of delightful extras, and no 
6ne is a bit the wiser ! 

Then, again, don’t you see, a comfortable cab home 
to the end of the street is quite nice now and again 
and it is so easy to say one came by ’bus, isn’t it? 
Of course, it would never do for » man to vay he 
had come home from the City by cab, when his wife 
is so crippled financially that sho has to do all her 
shopping on foot. : 

Yes, I feel sure that, if some men were found out 
in their little tricks, there would be grief in many 
homes in Britain to-day, for, caneiabet, that the 
ordinary labourer does the self-same thing in his own 
way—he draws his 25s, per week, but only takes home 
21s. to his loving spouse, and, of course, his wife 


IF YOU SEE IT IN 


By a Model Husband, < 


requires all that for houce- 
keeping, and other, expenses. 

I used to know a man 
in an office, and he wis 
fond of game, but bis salary. 
as declared to hie wile, 
would not run to any such 
luxuries. Well, that mau 
took home a pheasant or a 
partridge on occasion—" A 
preeent from one of tle 
chaps at the office, my dear, 
whose aunt-has a shooting lodge.’? That was tho 
sort of story he told his wife, but the birds were 
really purchased with hig surplus income. Shockiuz, 
is it not? Yes, yet quite a common occurrence, if 
you only knew men. 

The fact is this: If a man earns, say, £200 per 
annum, and framkly tells his wife the whole truth, he 
won’t be able to have much in the way of amus:- 
ment—that is, apart from his wife, and men do lik» 
to have a bit of amusement with their own sex—-that 
is to say, amusement which costs hard cash. 

_A married man knows perfectly well that, out of 
his salary, his wife enjoys many a little thing th:t 
he knows nothing about; therefore, to balance thing: 
up 3 trifle, he wisely declares that his salary is somv 
twenty or thirty pounds less per year than it really 
is. 

Men Not the 
Only Culprits. 

And, whon you come to consider the matter, this 
is not really fraud at all. The man earns the money 
by his own exertions; it is all his, every penny of 
it, and he is not bound to tell his wife what he earns 
to a copper. So far as that goes, it is a well-knowo 
fact that many a shop girl is earning, cay, 12s. per 
week, whilst her parents imagine she is merely recciv- 
ing 89, The girls, like the husbands, have to keep 8 
little: for themselves, and there: you have the 
secret. ‘ 
~ I am, in writing this article, perhaps doing a very 
unwise thing; probably, a great many men may cone 
under suspicion as 8 result. But, then, any man 
can convince his very own wife that he is a paragon 
of honesty and uprightness, and an individual who 
would not deceive a woman for the world. 

And, added te that, most wives who read this 
artiole will quite understand that their husbands could 
never be guilty of rming any such shady tricks 
as are en of here. So that’s all right, aud 
family circles won’t be disturbed by unseemly dia- 
cussions over the points in this article. 


WERE ENDING 
Marca 25, 1909. 
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EXPERIENCES SERIES. 


DECORATED BY MY 
SOVEREIGN. 


A True Experience by an Army Officer. 


Waite home on leave, I received a telegram one 
day from the War Office informing me that I was 
to proceed the noxt day but one to Windsor by the 
twelve noon train from Paddington for the purpose 
of receiving from H.M. the Queen a decoration I had 
won on active service. The message further told me 
that I should wear uniform, if possible, but that 
piain clothes were permissible. 

Kither alternative placed me in something of a 
dilemma. I had not my uniform with me, whilo my 
frock-coat was not quite in ite first youth. Anyway, 
it did not seem to me good enough to meet my 
Bevereign in. 

It was too late to do anything that day, but early 
mcrn found me on my tailor’s doorstep. I had decided 
in favour of uniform, as I did not really need a new 
frock-cont, for I was shortly returning abroad, and 
I could “do with” o new tunic. 


Decidcd Not to Smoke. 


I explained my needs to Mr. Snip, who simply 
gasped. “Impossible!” he declared. qt told him he 
must manage it somehow, and managed it was. I 
changed at “Snip’s next morning, the last stitches 
being put to my tunio while I waited, and, as he 
had lent me sword, sash, belts, and so on, my uniform 
was brand new from tip to toe, despite the short 
notice I had had. 

At Paddington I found two other fellows, also 
bound for Windsor on the same errand as myself, 
whereat I was greatly relieved, for I was already 
beginning to feel intensely nervous. I remember in 
the train we debated the point whether we should 
smoke or not, coming to the conclusion that perhaps 
we had better not. 

At Windsor a Royal carriage wag awaiting us, and 
almost before we knew where we were we were being 
shown into a room furnished very much like an Army 
mess ante-room. It was, as a matter of fact, the 
ante-room of the Houschold mess. 

There we were received by an aide-de-camp in 
waiting, and presently sevcral men, dressed in blue 
uniforms with scarlot facings, came in. 


I heard someone say, “Gentlemen, you may remove 
your swords”; and then I put my foot in it. I was 
under the impression that the persons in blue 
uniforms were footmen of sorts, and, having un- 
buckled my sword, I handed it to one of them, sayin : 

“Would you, please, put that away for me?’ He 
did so, without a word. 

A minute later, the aide-de-camp came up to me, 
and said, “Come brie I must introduce you to 
Lord —— (the Comptroller of the Household).”” Then 
he introduced me to my “footman,’? whose Windsor 
uniform I had mistaken for livery. 

We went into lunch in an adjoining room, my 
appetite considerably impaired. unch was pretty 
much the same as you would get in any regimental 
mess, save that it was served on silver plates. 

I ate mighty little of it, however, and, judging 
by their looks, my companions were in the same state 
of funk. . 

After a cigarette, we returned to the ante-room, 
where the aide-de-camp presently came up with three 
hooks, which he proceeded to fasten on our left breasts. 

He might have been preparing my neck for the 
guillotine, indging by the way I felt. 

He then told us that we would be shown into the 


Queen’s presence one by one, and that, on arriving. 


before her, we were to kneel down on the right knee. 
Further, after the decoration had been affixed, we 
were to extend the right arm, elbow crooked, across 


“the body. Her Majesty, he said, would then place 


her hand on our arms, and we were then to kiss her 
hand. ° 


Kissing the Royal Hand. 


I said, “Do you mean, really kiss it,” for I had 
heard that one was not supposed actually to touch the 
Royal hand. 

“Yes, certainly,” said the aide-de-camp; “it would 
be very rude if you did not.’? He added that, of 
course, we must retire backwards from the Royal 
presence. That set me shivering, as I felt certain I 
should trip over, more especially when he rather 
maliciously told us of a recent visitor, who, coming 
to be knighted, had rolled right over when attempting 
to rise. 

Then they brought us the Queen’s birthday-book, in 
which to write our names. One of my companions 
was even more nervous than I, and, staring blankly 
at the page, he said, in a hoarse whisper, “For good- 
ness’ sake, how do I spell my name?” 

We were taken upstairs, along a corridor, and then 
waited outside a door. 


My nions were senior to me, so they went im 
first, and I grew more end more funky. 

At last my turn came, and, as in a dream, I found 
myself in » small room, kneeling in front of oe little 
old lady in black, seated in an ordingry arm-chair. 

I dimly saw one or two other ladies, and several 
officials in the background, and heard someone recit- 
ing what I was supposed to have done. 

n & moment decoration was hanging on my 
breast, and—curious how one notices trifles in 
moments of tension—I now perceived the object of 
the hook, which had been fastened on my tunic. The 
Queen was old ; to have pinned the decoration through 
the thick cloth of the tunic might have troubled her, 
and a temporary ring had been attached to the 
en so that it was easily slipped on to the 

ook. 

I crooked my right arm in front of me, my lips for 
a@ moment touched a white, jewelled, and still beauti- 
ful hand as it rested on my sleeve, then rose, bowed, 
took two or three steps backward—-for the Queen 
was close to the door—and I was outside. 

Afterwards we were shown some of the treasures 
of the Castle, and then driven to the station, where, 
I remember, the first thing we did was to have three 
large brandics-and-sodas. 

eet 

“How do you like the new styles in necl.wear, 
dear?” 

“A little ruff around the neck, love.” 

——~j2__ 

“I yxotice, Edward,” said a lady to her husband, 
“that whenever your employers advertise for clerks 
or salesmen they stipulate ‘must be marriol.’” 

“Yes, the old tyrants,” asserted Edward, “they 
want men who are accustomed to being ordered 
about !” 


ei Fg —_- 
THe young man did not seem to know wh2n to go 
home. Presently he remarked : 
“TI rather like the recent revival of the earring. 
Havo you ever had your ears pierced, Miss Golde?” 
“No,” said Miss Golde; and then she added, 
calmly, “I have often had them bored, though.” 
ee he 
“JT ponx’r remember your name,” said the sweet 
young thimg, “but, really, I think I have mct you 
somewhero before.” 
“You have,” said the brute. 
who sells you your face paints.” 


“Tm the chemist 
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WOMAN'S | i PRESERVE YOUR 
WIRELESS:.' | Zs 
/ 


ey -NE of our foremost dental surgeons 
tells us that = why ths 
t 2 such 
Bates can only Te aceianced 
to the fact that the system of 
dietary is all wrong. 

He advises us to eat for break. 
fast bacon, or bacon and eggs, baked ot 
toasted bread, fresh fruit, only drink tea 
or coffee whem you have finished your meal, 
not during ite course. . 

For lunch or dinner the surgeon advises 
a meat of some sort, followed by a sweet 
poocue (if you must), and then fruit. For 


see’ 


/ 


Age. It told one feminine of | 

ie hos aboughs Fg 

the others oug 

_ without any words being Ly aa eta act 

wastcd on either side. ously enough 
When a woman enters & room, she knows} every woman 

in two eeconds just how she and her clothes | | 

strike the others. \ iyi)! 


pa‘tern, done up to imitate to-day’s style, | ot bie he nathan or be 
wireless tolograp! hy teaches her that this|\1. lover, whens man’s affections begin to 
n 


little fact escaped the observation of i a refuse to allow him e last meal, meat, ship's biscuit and butter, 
hor lynx-eyed sisters. | wane, thoro is abglately noting ta be 2h woreey nuit upon hislaying bese hi wholo|®=2 * “PDs 
Matrimony, znire sick soul lowing them to Perfect Teeth 


Rarely Found. 
Tt will iron ale hear that he wholly 


ter Strong Point. 


subtle and delicate strategy of the cleverest 
and most beautiful woman in the world avail 


which cleanses the teeth from deposits of 
food-matter, the immediate consequence will 
be to deprive the digestive organs of their 
lubricity, with an ult! reaction occurring 


tn’e, and so on. These are the sort of 
messages’ wired all round the room from 
woman to woman. 


‘The husband learns within limits his wife’s can succeed in arousing something the|jin the teeth. 
unspoken thoughts. But the woman nearly] old responsiveness. The perfect tooth, without fissures, or 


cleft, or pits, is rarely found, except among 
children who have been very carefully 
watched by their parents during their years 


Faulty molecular structure of the teeth is 
accentuated by the mischievous distary ot 
the children. 
| Many little ones are allowed to grind up 
unlimited quantities of hard bake when they 
have not long passed the teething stage. 

As how f grow older in chocolates art 


always knows the most. | 

She is, as # rule, quicker than he atiithe perfectly natural and, w 
reccrding the wireless impressions of matri-||the point in the scheme of nature, entirely- 
mony. to-be-desired mutations in his sex relation- 
But it does not invariably make for happi- 
ress when men and women me too expert 
in matrimonial Marconigrams. Many mis- 
takeg are made, and wrong impressions 
s;eHed out, which create tang) and 
treuble. 

Ilowever, the code often “comes in most} 


uscfully. | as something to be met with bitterness and | not know that when a man is really in love || showered upon them an: so the poor inolars, 
A hostess at table “ phs” an urgent with her and wishes to marry her he is not||are given no chance. 
Of all the foods which have a bad effect on 


. | futile resistance, but as something wholesome 
social message to her husband at the other|{and sane and natural as the first flush of love 
cud. Perhaps he is not paying sufficient || itself. 


the teeth, starch and sugar foods are the worst 


attention to an important guest, maybe heis|ine¢ Him men. A man talks a + deal to a woman || and those who have the care of children, or 
Cevoting himeelf too markedly to a pretty Be Natural. he likes very mach, but he is almost who are themselves addicted to eating stares 
woman with a proverbially peppery hosband.|| What she has to do is to meet this crisis |tied with one to whom he would like to||or sugar foods, should never omit to cleanse 
Anyway, the matrimonial Marconigram calis||which will come sooner declare his love when she ventures on senti- the teeth. 


him to order. ment. 
Every woman ought to know that when a 
man really loves he is not prodigal of com- 


plimeats. The man who loves does not 


Vegetarians at & 
Disadvantage. 


Mastication is one of the conditions nece3- 


Don't know How 
Do It. 


man 

Don’t try to make him play a réle he is no 
longer fitted to play. 

For Nature is even now rehearsing him in 
| another and better réle, and if will but 
| give him a little time he will eventually 

carry you off your feet with an altogether 
new afid different, and, if you will only 


know this any more than sho knows that the || ment and preservation of perfect bodily 
man in love is nevér shy. For some reason health. 
When one eate soft foods, it is certain that 
little gastric juice is protuced, and if sugar 
for them. Not so with the real man. | forms a main constituent of these foods, the 
The real man is never too bashful to declare | quality of the juice exuded is very speedily 
| believo it, better species of emotion. himself. 
‘When a man says he loves a woman he The right sort of man when he loves is|| Vegetarians have rarely good teeth, for the 
In many cases she doesn't know quite how} usually does. not at ali modest about letting the woman | reason that their fouds aro not of sufficient 
she knows, but she knows it, all the same. | "Ef a woman would only have a little moro| know all about it. It is only when a» manj hardneas to produce a sufficient quantity of 
Everybody to @ limited extent can “tap ”|lfaith in a man who says “I love you” she does not know his own mind that he is shy | gastric fluid to lubricate the digestive orgaca 
{he messages unthinkingly given off by would be saved a great deal of unhappiness. | or acts in @ manner which justifies that| properly. 
anuther person’s brain. If women will only stop to think they will| characterisation of him. Tho consequence is the teeth soon show 
‘\ married woman remarked the other day ' recognise the truth of this statement. ‘And a man who dovs not know his own| signs of decay. 
that sensitivencss of her eex to wireless} He may say anything olse under the sun mind is not in love at all, and he will soon| If you must indulge in farinaceous foods, 
messages from men in general, and husbands}, without a blush for his mendacity, but thoae| discover that if the woman in the case is| and have what is known as a “sweet tooth,” 
in particular, was the burden laid on Eve, three simple little words, “I love you,” he| wise prey not to attempt to“ help him| you must neutralise their effects upon the 
for her disobedience. |:has refrained from saying, unless he meant! along” in his suit. So, let him alone. teeth witb fruit. 


head. 

““T kmow—hecause I do,” is her altogether 
puzzling though familiar way of expressing 
it. 


————— 


Ep NO ee 
SOME DAINTY DISHES AND HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


WATERCEESS toni oi not become dry. Game should, if posible, be WHEN POACHING EGGS a FIND FOR FAT FOLKS. 

Shou y eaten in spring, as it is | cooked in front of the fire, an it will have to a few drops of vinegar to the water, H ixture that P 
a gent blood purifier. be turned often to be cooked _ evenly. | 80 that they will set more quickly. , eile uaties no oe? oe 
STAINS ON KNIVES Roasting in front of the fire is quite easy WHEN BOILING G VEGETABLES ills, and necessitates neither dieting nor 


‘May be removed by scouring with raw with the modern ranges which have & Add a little sugar’ to the, water. It is 
potato dipped in bath Dick. : movablo bottom to the stove, the fire can 'perfectly harmless, and yet preserves the 
To REMOVE SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS thus be lowered for roasting and pushed up ; colour. 

On the face there is really no safe home for boiling at will. CARROT JAM. ‘ 
remedy but powdered pumice stone, which TO BEAT THE WHITE OF AN EGG 2 At this time of the season the jam cup. 
should be slightly damped and rubbed on at Quickly, be sure that the plate or basin |board begins to look rather poe » and it 


exercise. 

Too much fat is both uncomfortable ani 
dangerous, but fleshy people usually prefer 
to put up with its inconvemence rather than 
punish themselves with the tires. me exer: 
cising usually prescribed, or endanger their 


eht to the affected parts, using a little bit | on which it is beaten is perfectly dry. If the ; must be some time before the early fruit will health by taking the so called “cures ” and 
nyt othe ate parts, using El BE) oF cod ou im apa twill Be im, Toy cot SuSE ad each [dhe encrie of coat | 
(Reply to Caune READER.) more quickly accomplished. carrots tender. Mash them, and toeach | This sacrifice of comfort and health 11 


E pound of pulpallow three-quarters of a pound |entirely unnecessary, for there is a homo-.7 
WHEN USING BOUGHT EGGS — CRACKS ON CEILINGS : of loaf sugar, @ good pinch of ginger, and | recipe Tat is far superior in every way to 
For cooking we are apt occasionally to Are very tiresome. The best thing you|half a teaspoonful of grated lemon rind. | any money will buy for reducing supcr- 
come across @ bad one, which, if added to the | can do is to have the cracks plastered, and | Boil as for any other jam, and you will have |fluous flesh tt is maid that this simp!) 
othe: eggs or ingredients for a cake, will | then papered with lining paper. When this | an excellent preserve. mixture will take off the exceasive fat at the 
render the whole useless. Therefore allcooks |is done have the ceiling papered, and it|, sEEFsTZAK PUDDING rate of at least a couple of pounds a week 
should be careful in breaking egos to first |should stand perfectly. (Reply to Oxp Is an excellent winter dish if carefully | without causing wrinkles. Moreover, it does 
put them cae hori y ianian , before add. | House.) . made, but if not nicely flavoured and well |not disturb the stomach, but is a good thing 
ing them to the other ingredients, be satisfied | PREZ KIRK PUDDING. boiled it is neither good nor wholesome. 
tlat the yolk is whole and good. This I am glad that you liked this pudding, | Put two hea 
-actice, if carefully observed, will save waste ; 8 y pudding, | Put two heaped tablespoonfuls of floir 08 
practice, 1 : y 2 aste| which was made as follows: Two table- | plate, add a tesspoonful of salt, half a tea- 
im many Instances. spoonfuls each of these ingredients—flour, | spoonful of pepper, a good pinch of allspice, 
SLOW ROASTING IS THE BEST. ground rico, breadcrumbs, golden syrup, |a small teaspoonful of powdered mixed herbs. 
And the more meat is basted the better | sultanas, currants, and mixed peel, one egg, anda small onion chopped finely. Cut the 
it will be and the leas time it will take to| half a teaspoonful of carbonate of meat into squares, drop each square in this 
cook. When the meat is half done, the fire and a little tepid milk. The dry ingredients (pares. Line a basin with a good suet crust, 
should be stirred and made to burn brightly, so | should be thovou hly mixed. The beaten | fill with the meat, dusting in the remaiue of 
as to brown the meat. Veal, fowls, and rabbits | egg added to a little tepid milk in which the |the seasoning. Pour in some cold wuter, and 
should, if possible, be basted with bacon fat carbonate of soda has been dissolved. Beat | then cover with paste. Tie over with acloth, 
and thickly _o with flour. By doing | all thoroughly together and boil in a freseel and boil tly for four hours. Serve in the 
this all juices are kept inand the meat does | mould for three hours. (Reply to C. ¥. M.) basin with 6 napkin folded round. 


for the system, clearing the skin; and, bes? 
of all, it does not interfere with the cis‘. 
You are permitted to eat whatever yol 
like. 

‘The receiptis as follows : One half-ounce cf 
Marmola,. one ounce of finid extract 0! 
Glycyrrhiza B.P., one ounce of pure Glyce:.58 
B.P., and Peppermint Water to make sis 
ounces in all You can get these ingredients 
at any chemist’s, Take twe teaspoonti.s 
after each meal and at bedtime The resuls 
will be eminently satisfactory,both as regards 
'peauty and health, 


How do you like this “Home Notes ” page in ite new form? Drop us a postcard and tell us your opinion of kt. 
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edfern's NAVY 
Rubber Heels. 


A pair of rubber heels is so little a thing—but it is as well 
they should be good. They cost no more. It is merely a 
question of seeing that you get the right kind. Once on, they 
give no trouble and they last and wear, and wear, and save 
repair bills, and the boots last longer—if the rubber heels are 
good. Make sure—have Redfern’s Navy Pads and no others. 
Be sure they are Redfern’'s Navy Pads—the name on every one. 


ae Best Bicycle 


Perfect Confidence 


is the happy lot of riders of Rudge- 
Whitwo: for the certificate of Ten 
Years Guarantee, which is sealed to every 
machine, is backed by the a Si and 
most responsible makers in the Kingdom, 
specially appointed to the King and 
Prince of Wales. 

The new 68-page Art Catalogue describes in 


detail the new features of the 1909 Models of 
Rudge- Whitworths, including the 


Patent Combined Celluloid Handlebar Covering 
and Grips 


From Boot Repairers and Bootmakers everywhere. 


Men’s, 63d.; Ladies’ and Children’s, 43d. 
Write for Booklet to REDFERN’S RUBBER WORKS, HYDE, Nr. Manchester. 


Patent Rustiess Finish | All-stee! Flush-joint Frames 
Patent Brakes Featherweight dsters 
Variable Speed Gears | The 10 Years Guarantee 


Prices from S38 158. cash 
814 12s., or from Z/- per month. 


» The Catalogue is sent Post Free from 
PSP RUDGE-WHITWORTH, Ltd. 
(Dept. 314) COVENTRY. 


A. LONDON: 230 Tottenham Court Rd, W. 
\ 23 Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 


See Aye pero path e peter “4 Poe-4 + -—> Fe 
Pe brett reat cere pat tet rt pat deg 


A packet of Edwards’— 
thirty minutes’ boiling— 
a thick, savoury Soup. 


One penny 


Edwards' Desiccated Soup is made from the best fresh meat and fresh 
garden-grown vegetables only. It contains no yeast or gelatine. It is 
packed and prepared so as to keep for years, and is always perfectly good 
when it is wanted. My dear Buy itt 


DON’T SNEEZE. 


Suits | No Better Food.’ 
DR. MACKENZIES 
CATABRH CURB 


ip 
thing you want for self or household on 
Terms. Yon ean Fely 2 7 us for sonare dent! 


Zz. ¢ GRAWES, TED, LHEFFIBLD. Dr. ANDREW WILSON, PR.S.E., etc. 
NOW ON SALE, 
4 Gd. EDITION OF 
9 PURE 
yy Mf CONCENTRATED 
, | and everyone who longa to seo it will delight €@ocoa, 
“in Mr, Pemberton’s book.”—British Weekly. 


eve Oures 
Bcd" Painteoss, ‘Dissiness. 
sicuana ron wasnent, || SIGNORS OF THE 
A List containing 100 titles {| haye never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


Prine {/-21 pout tree ia U.K-is saps NIGHT 
9 
will be sent on application. 
ee —Sir CHAS. CAMERON, 0.B.. M.D, 


By Max Pemberton. 
Eases “The book gives # vivid picture of Venice 
4.0. oHAVES, Uta. - at the dawn of the eighteenth century, The 
Of all Booksellers; or, post free, Sd, each, , ian 
from ©. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., 17 Ex-President of the Ry Uollege of Surgeons, Ireland, 
Henrietta Street, Londen, W.C. 


il 


: 


E 
i 
i 


lf 


ecenes are full of colour, and remind us of the 
wonderful paintings of Gentile Bellini in the 
Academia, Everyone who has seen Venice 


HEADACHE CGureo 


IN 10 MINUTES. 


The story of women who decide to have the best of all the emul!- 
sions—Scorr’s Emulsion—is always the happiest. Miss Ellen 
Waibourn, 95 Cha! 


WHEN OUT OF SORTS 


the wisest course is undoubtedly to take Beecham’s Pills. By so doing you call to your 
aid one of the most reliable curative agents known, and ensure a speedy and natural 
recovery. The “out of sorts” condition being 


pneumonia 
and pleurisy I took : 
Scorr’s Emulsion. My cough was relieved, m 

strength built up and I am better than I ever was. 
If your condition requires a real remedy you will 
choose Scort’s. Most powerful ingredients and per- 
fect digestibility give to Scort’s a curative strength 
which is found in uo other emulsion whatsoever. - 


Beecham’s Pills you lay the foundation of good sound robust health and incidentally 

remove the “out of sorte” condition. The immediate effect of these pills is to put the 

digestion in order and when once this is achieved perfect health cannot 

fail to follow. Unlike the m temporary effects of stimulants, a permanent 
that steady nerve force results from taking 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Beecham’s Piiis are specially suitable for Femaies of all ages. 


Send for free sample—enciose 3d. for postage and mention this paper. A charming 
booklet for your child comes with it. ScoTt & Bowns, Ltd. 10-11 Ronecutter Street, 


London, E.C. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


wr Stirring Invasion Story. 

Tue fact that Pearson's Weekly is publishing the 
finest invasion story ever written has aroused consider- 
able interest throughout the United Kingdom. 1 have 
been inundated with letters of congratulation, most 
of which express pleasure to find that the story is 
going to deal with the effect of invasion on the 
individual rather than on the community. 

All the invasion stories written in the past—and 
those which are even now appearing—treat the matter 
in a big-handed sort of fashion, which robs it of all 
interest for simple individuals like ou-selves, who 
want to know what war in Britain would really mean 
to us, and who don’t want to read about the handling 
of huge masses of men, or about terrific fleeb 
engagements. 

What we want to know is—supposing » foreign 
army invaded this country and & number of troops 
occupied the houses in our distriot—what would really 
be the effect upon us individually. Those readers who 
expect to find in our story, “ While Britain Slept,’’ such 
an explanation, will not be disappointed. The author 
hae drawn with his pen vivid word-pictures of the 
British home desecrated by the foot of the invader. 

There are amongst our readers a certain number 
who do not in tho usual way read serial stories. Such 
readers cannot, however, in this case do less than run 
through the first instalment of the romance which 
appears on page 775. It is not a sensational novel, 
but a simple, thrilling story of o kind which has 
never appeared before in any paper in the world. 


Large Bass, Please! 

Littzz Vorce has been reading the letter from 

H. M. K., which recently appeared on thia page, 
_complaining that its writer beasted such stentorian 
tones that they spoilt his love-making, and prevented 
him from singing in church. 

“Now I,” he says, “suffer in excetly the opposite 
way. My veico is too weak. It has certainly served 
all right in love-making, but I have an ambition to 
be a public speaker. When 8 aking, however, I 
always feel that my voice would be more impressive 
if it had more volume, and I want to know if you 
can tell me how to make it gain in power. ; 

“If your suggestion proves effective, I will como 
down to London and treat you to an oration,’’?—— 

I am so anxious to assist my readers, Lrrtte Voicn, 
that even your final threat would not doter me from 
helping you if I could. 

I know of no means, however, except constant use 
in a correct manner, by which a voice can be 
strengthened. It ig true that a young man of my 
acquaintance in the same dilemma as yourself was 

- ones instructed by a “vocal specialist” to practice 
shouting out, “Ah!” “Mool” “Oh!” for two or 
three hours every day; but, as it sounded cxactly as 
if he had been attacked by an angry cow, his people 
refused to allow him to pérsevero. So I can’t say 
whether it would have worked. . : 

Talking of big voices, do you know the story of 
the aristecratio lady who approached a long-haired, 
distinguished-looking stranger outside Covent Garden, 
and inquired : 

“Are you Signor S—,. the celebrated bass?” 

“Madam, I have that honour,’ returned the 
flattered singer. 

“Then, would you mind 
she went on coolly. 


Leg Pulling. 

I a back issue of P.W., J. C. has come across 
the expression, “Pulling our leg.” “I have nover 
heard this expression used in the Midlands,” he says. 
“Can you explain to me how it originated? ’—— 

1 om surprised to hear that such a well-known 
phrase is new to the Midlands, J. O. A very great 
man in pe ie me who has the same initials as 
yourself, used to be rather an adept with his opponents 


calling my cab for me?” 


ab this pastime. 

I believe that, like pearls, oysters, and other good 
things, it originated at sea. Sailors aro always fond 
of e joke, and in the old days it uscd to be considered 


sport to make fun of the apprentioes. One of 
their favourite quips was to wait until an apprentice 
had scrambled slowly and painfully up the rigging, 
and then run up after him, pull him by the leg, and 
inform him that the mate wanted to speak to him. 
The apprentice would then make his way laboriously 


Note.—A 


mensKnife will be awarded to each reader whose 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


TO NOVELISTS. 
£200 Offered for a Story. 


We are offering a of £200 for the best serial story 
wing conditions: 


the demeanour of my fellow-workers,’”’ he tells me. 
“But, more serious, my employer remarked the other 
day that it was time ‘this competition fever,’ as he 
termed it, abated and more attention devoted to 


received unde fe 
Stories must be from 60,000 to 90,000 words. business, and implied that otherwise unpleasant con- 
The plot should be laid ineipally in this country, and the | soquences would ensue—and this, despite my receat 
popes el an a eT wera te ars | OS “OTE 
i by ws to be the best. We reserve to carestves ibe “I work hard ab the office all day, and mostly 
ri t to porchase any of tne other stories Bt oot to rea do my bit of competition work at week-ends. 
of remuneration, all stories must be this | I should like to know what you think of the unfair- 


to dictate to me like this 


ness of an em 
not do in my own time.” 


aan we TT or taal 


condition. 
. Manuscripts, which must be typewritten om side of the 


only, should be addressed to the Editor 

Paper ave Weekly, 17 Henrietta, Street, London, W.O., and As for the coolness. of your fellow. 
ahould be marked ‘“* £200 Story” on the top left-hand corner workers, Ingitarep, this may be the result. of sheer 
of the envelope. They m arrive not later than | onvy; but, in any case, I should not “rub it in” by 


talking too much of your success before them, if I 


ann cannot hold ourselves ble for the loag.or Bon: | vere you. If your employer thinks that you are 
eaeal | every endeavour wiil be made to assure th safe | becoming so devoted to competitions that there is 
return in the event of their proving u da: of your neglecting the work he pays you to 
ie sasbols lancoak Tees ore se been oo mush talk about 
. ‘ erhaps n oom alk about your 
that see ee natn erken| s language | guccess - the office that he has come to the conclision 
Some people, however, declare that the expression that you depote far more time to competitions than 
is a remnant of the days when kings used to keep ieee s case. I should advise you to continue 
deformed jésters to make merry for them. It was a compete, but to speak less on the subject when you f 
habit of these mirthful mannikins to ahamble alon ee te panes. es 


the floor after a courtier, catch him by the foot, an 
then let off come original side-splitter, such as, 
“Where was Moses when the light went out?” 

There are other explanations still, but they are a 
trifle too far-fetched to be worth dwelling on. 


In Bright Array. 
Gerrarp is a clerk 

on the subject of clothes. 

by the fellows in the office, 


The Ugliness Championship. 

“Wen wo wore at the Zoo the other day,” writes 
“we went and paid a visit to the 
It was the first time I had ever seen 
ed round to my father and said, 

in the world.’ ‘No,’ he 
not half so hideous as the 
which of us do you 


“itd 


in the City, and writes to me 
“I get very much chaffed 
” he writes, “because I go 


? ee 


think was right 
of the creatures are exactly “a type 


Well, neither 


in for coloured waisteoats, and bright, cheerful sort : : 

of ties. Do you think there is anything silly or of English beauty,” O. K. R., but I must say in my 

vulgar in this. It seems to me that our ordinary | Op/nion the alligator hae the more pleasant expression 
he smiles. ‘or real, 


the two, particularly when 

ee however, commend me to the 
I think thst, if there were hideosity cham- 
pionships, he would undoubtedly carry off the gold 
medal, ided, of course, that road hogs were not 
allowed to enter. 


are so uninteresting that anyone who tries to 
hten them up a bit ought to be thanked instead 
ing laughed at.’””—— ; 
There is a good deal in what you say, Gerzanp. Of 
course, some men, especially when they are very 
young, are apt to carry the idea to excess. Waist- 
coats which make the horses shy, and ties that look 
as if they had been made out of a piece of sunset, are 
things to be avoided, but in reason a little relief to 
tha customary sombre black is certainly woloome. 
I believe that at heart nearly all men have a sneak- 
Look at the wonder- 


downright 


clot 
bri 
ae octopus. 


—— 


ing affection for bright colours. 
ful hues that they indulge in for such articles as | see portraits of them as they used to be originally, 
pyjamas, emoking coats, and cricket blazers. we should nob recognise them,” writes Jquie. 


Slaying Weeds. 
James is troubled with a complaint from which a 


many of us have suffered. The nice gravel path Not a bit of it, Equnv. 

eich he made round his garden has been quite spoilt | was merely stating fact. The first horses, which 

by weods. “Can you tell me,’”? he inquires almost existed millions of years ago, had toes as distinctly 
shaped as @ human 


get rid of the beastly things? 
nows how much time pulling 
n as fast as ever.’’—— 
and can sympathise 


tearfully, “how to 
I’ve spent goodness 
them up, but they grow agai 

I have been through it, James, 
with you. Amongst the many remedies I have tried, 
I think carbolic acid is the most effective. Mix it 
with about ten: times ity quantity of water in a 
bucket, end then sprinkle the path out of a rose 
watering can. 

In the case 
ing on ceremony. Bore 
stick, and pour down a 


A Contest for Young People. 

Tux editor of the Roya Macazins tells mo tha8 
he is offering some splendid money prizes to boys and 
girls under seventeen years of ago, in a most attrac- 
tive competition. On the red page facing this you 
duction of the cover of the April 


of dandelions, there must be no stand- 
a hole in them with thin 
good dose of the liquid. One 
drink is usnally enough even for the most vigorous 
flower. Many gardeners swear by the merits boil- 
ing salt water, but, personally, I don’t think it as 
good as carbolic. The contest he is gi 
of colouring with painte 
cover design 
the editor o! 
best results are 
must be sent in 


Swapping Cheques. 

L. C. has been racking his brains over the follow- 
ing mystery: “If A., who lives: in the North of 
England, gives B., who lives in the South, a cheque 


i PP, bow dows the Beok ee tae Capa ee will find full particulars of ithe competition in “Mr 
’ 1 fin art ; 
money. Tare een ToT ore arama tho cane | ee Sahet Zou tues vet se te pitare in Pearson's 


vou are considerably older than myself, 


clusion that y 
but also in head, I thought you 


not merely in years, Weekly—only the cover of the Roran Macazie. 


SN —————_—————— 


might explain it to me.”—— 
y aged head is entirely at your service, L. O. FOUNDED 187% 
The bank in the South of England, where B. cashes 


ee a ee x a a a x! ow at a i >>> D> > D> > > > > D> D> D> D> B= = > BB 4 $44994999499994244 


the cheque, 
they haven’t got 
clerk then takes it 
meets another clerk f 
clerks exchange the c 
other’s firms, and one of them writes out 
form for the difference. — 
I hope that, now the mys 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee 


SS 
- «= «= Corporation, Limited, 


(Bmpowered by Sportal Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 


send it up to their London branch, or, if 

one, to their London agente. A 
to the Clearing Howse, where he 
rom the Northern bank. These 
heques which they hold on each 
® payment 


tery is solved, you will 


be able to sleep easier o’ nights. 
me ooporation 8 46,000,000 = au 
His Employer Objects. Personal Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 
IgerraTep works in an office, and only a few weeks Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
ago the head of his department reported very favour- Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
ably of his devotion to duty and all-round excellence. Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 
But he gees in for competitions—Changelets, 
Limericks, Anagrams, and so on—and sometimes he HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, | x 


scores a Win. RICHARD J. PAULL, Generst Manage ant Seertarg. 


“And whenever I announce one of my 
successes in the office, a peculiar coolness marks 


Printed Cox, Bream’ . Pwhltched by 0. Ai 
pert bet) Pearson’s a's Buildings. 8.0.04 Tee Yio 


‘a Dee De Se Be  Ss S. Se Be. Be. Pe De De, he Se, Bee, Be. Be hee De De be Pe ee 


letter ia dealt with on thie page 


or whose suggestion for a title ie used. 
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List of Prize Winners 


uaker Oats 


CHILDREN’S COMPETITION. — 
CLASS A. . : 


8 . i 
2nd PRIZE WINNER of £3.—John C. ROBERTS, Exeter, | 3rd PRIZE WINNER of £2.—Donald SWAINE, Ilkley. : 
4 M 
4th PRIZE WINNERS of £1 each. y 
BENLAW, Gertrude, Southampton. HOLMES, Doris, Eccleshill, MILES, Arthur George, Redhill. ROODHOUSE; Dorothy, Prestwick. | WILLIAMS, Ernest A., Kings Lynn. t 
FENTON, Eric E. L., Harrogate. LAWS, Ernest Raymond, E. Finchley. | PAWSON, Ethel, Beeston Hill. VERNON, Fred, Wealdstone. WILSON, George, Forest Hall. ¢ 
. ; : ¢ 
1900 Prize Winners Of 10/- each. é 
Allard, Fred., Stafford. Blackburn, Tom, Tyldesley. Davies, Thomas, Biddulph. Griffin, M: Abersychan. Northrop, Ethel, Gt. Horton. } 
Herbert, Worksop. . Bottomley. Victor, Bradford. l Davis, Harold, ‘iaioncee Hagon, Ma ney, 3.0. Oliver, Riuriet 6., St. Leonards-on Sea. ‘ 
E,, Lowestoft. Brewer, Doris, Abingdon. ' Dawson, Samuel, Gt. Yarmouth. Hasford, Kathleen, Dalston. Parralt, Harold B., Ilkbey. f 
Alpert, York. Brookes, Ella M., Oughtrington, Lymm. Deakin, Harry, Heeley, Sheffield. ' Hendy, Ernest, P.ymouth. Patterson, Robert, Gateshead. , 
Agnes, Torquay. Bryans, Arthur, Pendlebury. Devenport, George F., Burslem. | Hill, Charlie, ‘Folkestone, Plimmer, Chas., Shrewsbury. ‘ 
Jobn E., Leeds. Bryant, Doris M., Aberdare. ‘ Dickinson, Btanley, Wolverton. ' Hillman, Willie, Swansea, Tington, Ivor K., Ranisgate. 
Armstrong, Ernest, Hull. Burnham, Florence, Slough. } Dunwell, ‘Alf., Worksop. , Horwell, Arnold, W. Didsbury, Rogerson, Chas., Abingdon, 
" Cambray, Bertha, Lo reston. | Edmonds, Alice A., Barry Dock. | Hurst, Lacy, Rockester. momsiie Holly. Brighton. 
Btoke Newingtcr. Campbell, olin, East ne. ; Etherington, Harry, Hurwortb~on-Tees, ! Jarvis, Elsie, Kingston. Roxby, John, Calliery. 
, Rosemary, Brightlingsea. Canncek, Richard, Cheltenbam. ; Fenton, Geoffrey R., Harrogate, ‘ Jarvis, Phyllis, Kingston. Saunders, Frank Southres, \ 
7, Minnie J., Milford. Catt, Gladys, Rochester. { Firth, Helen, Bradfcrd. Klipp, Hilda Kay, Piymouth. Saxby, Stanley, Eastbourne, 
Bertie, York. Chambers, M., Awsworth, Notts. | Fisher, Clarice, Peterborough. : Langiey, Doris M., Skiptcn. Simmons, Hilda, Reigate. 
«Tthur, Goole. Chew, Isabel, ‘Lecds. | Fisher, Corrie A., New Wanstead, : Lewer, Ivy A., 8, Norwocd. Stott, Hubert, Bradford. ‘ 
, Charles, Liverpoo}. Clark, Charles G., Meopham. Fisher, Osmond, Shrewsbury. Locke, Hettie, Fulham. Symons, May, . 
Barrows, Muriel, Tooting. 8.W. | Qlark? Marjorie, Bradford. } Fleming, Hugh, Prestwick. i Longley, Major W., Dorer. Tamlyn, Florence, le Quay, Barnstapy { 
Batt, East Finchiey. Clatten, Margarct, East Dcreham, 'Gartley, Wm, Joba, Chelmsford. McKenzic, Obrissie, Pendietcn. Tate, Phylis, A don. 
,. Midburst. Cole, Marion. Farnbam, } Gilbert, Florence, Dorking. Mahoney Bessie, Doncaster. Trapnell, Edward J., Exeter. r 
land, Midburst. Cocke, Hitda, Leeds. | Gil, Edward, Torquay. Mitchell, George, Leeds. Turk, George H., Pontypool. 
WB, East Ardsley. Cooper. Giads, Hull. Gillard, Arthur, Btony Strat’: , Mortimer, Mabel M., Longsight. rrell, Kath] ing. , 
, ' i 
, Raymond, Leeds, Cottrell, Elsie, Clapton, N.E. Goddard, Jobn 8., Altrinciin... Nash, Nellie, Epsom. illiams, A. E., badarn, Cardigan, } 
/ 
300 Prize Winners of 5S each. 
Tyne Deek. Brown, Hiida May, Richmond. ‘ Greares, Clifford, Heywood. MacKaig, James, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. Skargon, Leslie, Harwich. 
| Brown’ Lizzie, Stirling. ' Griffiths, Cnarles, Liverpoc!, MacKerna, Robert, New Scebam, Smalinosn, Gordon, Barrow-in-Furness. { 
in-Whatteda'e. Brown, Ruby, Plumstead. Hall, Olive, Gt. Yarmouth. Macpherson, Janet, Henicy-cu-TLoices. Suith, Albert, Eastbourne. 
: Bulley, Mary. Leith. Halil, Percy James, Folkestore. | Maggs, Wilfred, ‘Temple Ciena. Smith, Arthur, Newcastle-on-Tyne. { 
South Hetton. Bunney, C. H., Millom. ‘Ral. Tom, Torquay. | Mara, Fdith, Seacombe, Smith, Charles, Meir-Longtn. 
Haworth. Burgell, Harry, Gt. Yarmouth, ‘Hand, Edith Marion, Hanley. i Marshall, Hector, Brighton. Smith, Claude 8., Dereham. f 
An! illiam, Portsmouth. , Burgess, Alfred, Godalming. , Harris, Nora Margarct, Oxford. { Martin, {rene, Whitley Bay. Smith, Harold, Waltham Abbey. ‘ 
, James, St, Margarete, Micdz. Butchers, Gady>, Clapton, | Harrison, Ada, Bradford. | Mascon, Charles, Sheffield. Bnow. Dorothy M., St. Thomas, Exeter ‘ 
A i Ca.f, Lizzie, Bradford. Hayton, Wil.iam, Penrith, i Matthews, G:adys, Ramcgite. Snowden, Wm. Craven, Acomb, York. 
Archer, i , Middx. Carter, Raymond, Sunderland. ; Heniy, Cuarics, Urmeton. | May, Wiiliam, Wolverton. Soper, Fred., Bedford. ! 
Archer, James, Bill , Neweastic-cn-Tyne. | Carpenter, Neltic, Hanley. } Hetherington, ie, Windern «re + Mcad, Wi.liam, Bedford, Southern, Thomas, Lostcck, 
Armstrong, .Chari okingham. Carver, Marjorie, Lowestoft. i Higginson, Evelyn, Bury 8t. Edwunds, { Meakin, Bidncy, Liverpool. Stevens, Edward, Torquay. 
Armstron; , . Causton Graham, Swansea, ' Hinchcliffe, Gerald, Leeds, | Melville, Kathleen, Addicetcne. Stevenson, George, Leeds, 
Arnett, Wilfred L., Bromyard. Cbi:d, Priscilla, Leeds. | Hobbs, Rosina, Woolwich. : Mey, Melita, Sheffield. é Stewart, Doreen, allacey, 4 
Freda, Great Yarmoutb. Ccckman, A. William, Blackheath, * Holdsworth Id, Shipley. ! Middleton. William J., Annficld Plain. Stiles, Chas., Spalding. 
Avis, Walter, Bury St. Edmunds. Coks, Cyl, Gt. Yarmouth. ! Hook, Bertha, Gillingham, Kent. Milward, Charke, Kendal. Stokes, Wm., Brixham . 
Axon, Allan, Collins, Ernest, Lianelly. | Horwood, Kenneth, Shcerness. Morris, Dorothy, Acton, W. Stonclake, Gecil 8., Kentish Town, N.W, 
Astell, Violet, Eweil. ; Cooke, Grac2, Crewe, + Hosecason, Annie May, Sunderland. | Mulligan, Alfred, Woolwich, Styring, Fred., Headingley, Leeds. 
Ayles, Doris, Reading. Coop, Ciifford W., York. raat i Howe, Lilian Helen, Harrow.  Nicslen, Reginald, Downton. Sutctiffe, Redvers, Hecknondwike. 
Baker, , Kendal. Oooper, Elsie, Halesowen, near Birmingham. , Humplicys, Harry, Shrewsbury. ‘ Norris, Vernon W., Bristol. Taylor, Florence Blcugh, 
Baker, Reginald, Chichester. Cooper, H. J., Chelmsford, | Humphreys, Reta, Sunderland. | Nuno, Florence, Grimsby. Taylor, Gladys, Monkseaton. - 
Baker, Oliver Arthur, Maindee Cooper, R., Newry. | Hunter, Ttora, Sunderland. Nutall, Gecrge, Li i Taylor, Richard, Stony Stratford. - 
Balkham, Charles, ne. Cox, Cyril, Ripon. ‘ j Hunter, Ruby Maud, Twickenham. ' Oliver, Beatrice, Roker, — Taylor, Thomas, Twickenham. 
Bamford, Norab, Belfast. | Critchlow, Cc. R. A., Birkenhead. | Hurst, Donald, Woolwich. ; Ord, Winifred, South Shields. Thomas, Wm. A., South Shields. 
Barbour, William, Walton, Liv<zpcol. Currie, Jennic, Sunderland. Jackson, James E., Newcastle-ca-Tyne. 'Ormston, Alfred Chas, Hetton !c-Ticle. Thonipson, Margaret, Fellingon-Tyne. 
Barke, Gladye, Sunderland. Dallison, Nancy E., Nuneaton. Jackson, Norman, Eastbourne. ; Parkes, Olive, Liverpool. Thompson, R., lorwich. 
Barker, William, York. . Daplyn, Gladys E., Lowestoft. Jacob, Bertha Auguste, 8, Woodfcrd. ; Parsons, Frank, Ohorlton-cam Hay. Tolson, Maricn A., Dewsbury. 
Barlow, Norman, Accri' Dp. Davis, Violet, Bristol. Jacob, Mary Wesley, Rock Ferry. | Parsons, Ronald, Lowestoft. Tomlinson, Wilfred, Chesterfield. 
Barnard, Cyril, Carnforth. Dontoa, ubert_A., Dewsbury. } James, Frederick, Balham. ‘Peel, John, Cowling. Tritton, Robt., Dover. 
Barnes, Winnie, Woodford Grecn. Deverill, Earlsfield. | Jermyn, Herbert, Norwich. Pettitt, Gordon O., Leytonsture. Trundle, Saml. G., Buckhurst Hill. 
Barnett, Hilda, Langley, Bucks. Dillon, James. New Seaham. * Johnson, Herbert, Dover, P ckering, Neliie, Felling. Tuilett, Mary, Earlswood. 
Trene, Wanstead. Dover, May, Wallingford. j Jones, Basil) Stratton-on-the Frese. : Poole, Stanlev, Hereford. Turner, Reggio, Mansfield, Woodhénse, 
Barraclough, Albert, Brighouse. { Dann, Wiil:am, Urmston. ones, Elsie, Denton. ‘ Pope, Ivene Elizabeth, Stratford. Turton, Alice M., Whitey Bay, 
Barrett, William, Eastbourne. { Durbain, Maurice, Thorne, nr. Doncaster. ' Kaiser, John, Manchester. | Porter, May. Hartlepool. Vincent, Mabel, Worthing. 
Barton, Florence, Peterboro’. | Edwards, Flercnoe M., Newport, Mon, | Kerr, Birdic, Carnalea, Co. Dewn, . Pre:ton, Winnie, Bingley. Wadswerth. Alan E., Cocle. 
Bastin, Leslie, Exmouth. ' Ellison, Fred., Bradford. | Kerscy, Muricl, Gt, Yarmouth, Pullen, Charles, Addlestone. Walker, William, Torquay. 
Batten, Frederick W., Piymouth. Emery, Denis Herbert, Watfcrd. + King, Dorothy, Weymouth. Rainer, Tryphena, Sunderiar.d. Wallace, Wm., New Scaham, 
Baverstock, William J., stonstcone. Farmer, Charles, Weymouth. » King, Helen B., Hythe. Rainey, Jack, Belfatt. Ware, Liona. O., Taunton. 
Baxter, Dora, Newport, Mon. Farnhii), Laura, Huddersfieid. | Kirby, Florence M.. Scuth Shictds. Ratphs, Doris, Gainsborouzh. Warr, Derothy, Taunton. 
Beadle, Amy L., Plumstead, ' Farrier, Lucy, Dover. | Kirk, Victcr. N, Wakhan. . | Raymont, Herbert. Tho., P.ymouth. Watkins, Thomas S., Brighton. 
Clarence M., Doncaster. Fell, Maricric, Wandsworth. ! Kirkwood, Willie, Magherafe:t, Co. Derry. FPeyaard, Hazry, Starbeck, | Watson, Percy, Skipton. 
Beeston, Tom, Leeds. ‘ Finning, George, Grimsby. + Larnbert, Nellie, Etruria, , Richards, Rebert, Folkestone. West, Norman, Leeds, 
Beil, Florence, Benfieldside. Fitzmaurice, Eva, Halesowen. } Law, Ernest, Normanton. . Richard-on, Alan, Grimsby Weston, Noiman_O., Halesowen, 
, Sunderland. Forbear, 1.0. F., Wellingte:, Som, } Lawrence, Albert A. E., 8. Nerwcod. } Ruchardscn, Ethel, Long Cs White, Ieonard, Harrow. 
rt, Alice, ‘hton, Francis, George, Teddingtcn. Lee, Frid., Hereford. ‘ Roher's, Francis W.. Hanier. Whiteoak, James T., Tikicy. 
ley. Freeman, Miriam, Boscombe. Lee, Margaret _A., 8. Shields. ‘ Roberts, George, Birkenhe:d Whiting, Walter, Horsham. 
e, Portsmouth. er, Dougias, Davenham. Leek, Lester, Brighton. | Robinson, Ruth A, Brighouse Whitwell, Sydney, Brighton. 
ora, Dover. ler, Winifred, Redhill. Leescn, Edward, Chesterfield | Rolon, Cuthbert, Biaydcn-on Tyne. Wide, Bert, Wellington, Scww. 
, Henry O., Harlesden. Gagg, Reginald, Taunton. Le Ferre, Reginald, Portsmouth. Rodger, Alfred F., Winton Wilkinson, Cecil H., Heaton, Bradford 
field, Wilfrid, Chelmsford. Gatieg r, Jobo, New Seaham. Lewis. Harry. W. Bromwich. Rogan, Alfred, Saham Coilicry. Williams, Oliver M., Kidwel!y. 
Retwell, Phyllis Eleanor, W. Didsbury, M’ter, | Gallagher, Mary, New Town, Durham. | Lincoln. R. F., King’s Lynn. Rogers, Walter, Great Yarm<uth. Wood. Katie. Leeds. 
Bower, George W., Derby. Gardner, Olive, East Haddon. Lines. Evelyn, Putney. Rudd, Phyllis, Great Yarmouth. Woodward, Edith H., Bristol. 
Bowett, Evelyn A. B., Pontypridd. Garside, Gladys, Halifax. Lister, John, Elsecar. Searby, I.y, Bicester. Worlidge, Wi.fred E., Bexley Heath. 
lord, Fred., Eastbourne. Gernat, Percy Dennis, St. Albans. Fleweliyn, Maggio, Pontypridd. Seymour, Fred., Eastbourne. Wotton, Bertie, Staple Hill. © 
Arthur, Buorobam Market. Gibson, Irene, Grimeby. Lloyd, Isabella, South Shields. Sharp, Hugh B., Bradford. Wright, Arthur, Bry hton. 
» Rol E,; Carlton. Gibson, Nellie, Keswick. Lloyd, James, New Seakam. Shaw, Ethel, Lancaster. Wright, Ethel, Warrington. 
Broadhurst, Margate. Gladwell, Charlie, Brighton. Lovell, Daisy, Bristol. : Shavronck, Gladys F., Reading. Wye, Eliza Sunderland. 
reokbank, Cecil ter. Glaysher, Ruby. Kew. tons, Thomas, Seaham Colliery. Simmons, Arthur, Tollington Park, Yapp. Raymond, Frizinghall, Bradford. 
mn, Ada ‘Mary, - nes . : , Gled., Walsall. ‘acDonald, Oharies, Skye, Invernessehire, | Since air, Frank, Whitburn. Younger, Dora, Sunderland. 
Brown, Harold, Bedford. Godfrey, F. B., Tottenham. MacDonald, Henry, Sunderland. i Sinclair, Robert C., WhitLurn. Yoxall, Violet, Stoke-on-Trent, 
' LOOO Frize Winners of 2/6 each, 
Anal Fred., Alresf: Anscombe, Wilfrid, Eastbourne. Barlow, Arthur, Accrington. Bennett, Courtenay, Doncaster. Blissett, Gla ‘ 
rhe Annie, reat Appleton, Mary A., Slough. Barlow, Beatrice, Goole, Bennett, Nellie, Davenham. Bloodworth Ty, co 
Abraham inald, Portsmouth. Archer, Sarab, Hebburn New Town. Barnce, Doris, Haslingden, Bennett, Maurice, Bexbi.l. Blyth, Samuel, Gorleston, 
Abraham, Edith, Portsmectb. Argali, Herbert, Truro. Bares, Frederick, Bolton. Bennison, Ircne, Macclesfield, Boardman, Thomas, Haniey 
Abraha Thomas, Portsmcuth. Artie, George W., Ashington. Barnes, Wilfred, Iver. Bentley, Elie, Stretford. an, Florence M., Con ctt. 
Ackroyd, Maud E., Bradford Moor. Armstrong, Gladys, South Shields. Barnes, Oliver, Crewe. Benton, Thomas, Sheffield, Boltoh, Samucl, West Bromwich 
Adams, ‘Denn’ ‘Armstrong, William, Dover. Barrett, Phyllis B., Wimbledon, Bergson, Max, Bradford, Bonscr, Harold’ Wilfred, Huthwaita 
Adamson, Robert, Leith. Arthur, A. Thornton, Walthamstow. , Gladys, ‘Tooting. Berry, Ernest, Rastrick. Bonney, Tom Groat Harwood 
Adeock, Alice, Leeds. Ash, Ernest W., Faverebam. Bartle, Basil k, Harrogate. Berry, Minnie, Warrington, Booth, Frank, Holywell Groca 
Addis Hounslow. Ashcroft, Nellie, St. Helens. Bartlett, Winnie, Wandsworth. Berry, Robert, Haslemere, Bostock, Reyinaid, Crewe. : 
Affeck, John, Leith, Ashford, Mildred, Exetcr. Barton, Mildred, Peterborough, New England. | Best, Mary. Lacan. Bothamkey, Leonard, Pe:erbor-ngb. 
Akerman, Oharitor. Ashworth, Muriel, 8t. Annes-on Ses. Bassett, Tom, Barry Dock. Bickley, rl, Tunstall, Bottomley, Albert, Rastrick, Brighouse 
Allea, Ohar * Dereham. ‘Aston, Donald, C.-on-M., Manchcster. Bastin, Hubert, Oheitenham. Bie, Nathan, Whitehaven. Bottomicy, Hiida, Dudley Hil}. 
hee Chas, sateetr. Aon Bris, Bull, ool id at alae rag ge ce Boulter, Lian, “Ashby dee Zouch, 
i : ¥ B ’ 3 . widen, red, stbourne. 
ne gy a imck, Evelyn’ Stretford, Manchester. Bates, Harold, Rastrick, Brighouse Birch, Reginald, Hanley. Bowen, George Welsford, Bwaneea, 
George, Malton. ‘Austin, Eva, Peckham, §.E. Baz, Edie Alice, Dover. Bid, Florence Mary, Basing: tohe. Rowler, Edith, Milford, ‘Surrey, 
, Ma: , BE. Dereham. Bache, Stewart, Halesowen. Beaney, Marie, London. Bird, tima, South Shields. Bown, John, BE. Croydon, 
Asliman, Grace, Gt. Yarmouth. Bailey, Harold, Skipton. Beeston, Walter V., Keppazx. Bishop, Exnest, Bicoster. Boxall, Thomas, Pangbourne. 
piney Hannah, Rothe: ham. Bairstow, Edwin, Leeds. Bell, Alice, Worksop. Bishop, J. G., ‘Iver. Bradford, E'sina, Harlesden, 
Millie, Rotherham. Baker, Mark, Exeter. Bell, James, Ikley. Rissett, Vera May, P:ymouth. Bradley, ‘Elsie. Carnforth. 
, Leslie, Cleckheaton. Bale, Olive Sylvia, Carshalton. Bell, Robert. Relghiey. Blackburn, Doris, ‘Goole. Brazicr, Dorcthy I., Catford, 
, Mena, Liverpcol. s, Gordon, Hel ore. Bell, Ruth, Whitley Bay. Blackburn, Jack, Ballywaltcr. Brazier, Winifred, Chartham, fent. 
ary, Percy, Aberdare. Banks, Greta Asquith, South Shields, Bel!amy, James, Eastbourne. Blackhall, Walter, Rye. Breaker, Frederick W., Shirley, Southampton 
n, Fred. 'P, South Ghielde, jannister, Sydney, Bradford. Bellman, Gladys, Grange-over Sands, Blackmore, Laura, Pontyprid:. Breeze, Patty. Hereford. 
2, Arthur G., Leyton. ‘ord, Nellie, Ardsley. Benbow, Haro'd, Wolverton, Blackshaw, Hilda, Seedley, Manchester. Brett, Ircne, Plumstead, 
irews Harold B., Sonthamptam, Barham, Leonard, Kentish To Benham, Ethel, Reading. Blackwell, Doris, Kettering Bridges, Amy Edna. Neetham Market 


Ange], Ethel, Liverpool, Barker, Albert, Crewe. Bennett, Alice, Seediey. Bianthorn, Edith, Old Traffoid, Manchester. | Britton, Frederick, Boxmoor. 
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1,000 PRIZE WINNERS of 2/6 eaoh.—(Centinued). 


Nerbu Albert, Lowestoft. Shaw, Ivy, Knulsford. 


Hill, Gwendoline, Huthwaite, Notts. ortemou Shellhorn, John, Seaham Harbeus, 
Broadfield, Perey, Crewe. Donaldson, Joha, Ardrossan. Hill, Haro'd veo, Dover. a ae Sheriff, Olive, Plymouth, 
Brock, Elie, Hanley. pong lat old. Shefeld. 1, Lilien Edith, Bristol. Fe eer loon Haiahill. Sima, Phyllis, Wortbing. | 
Brook, Marion, Bradford. a ae hd Eee ll, Willie, Belfast, Nelson, Dorothy, Raiahill, Sinclair, Oliver, Norwich. 
Brooks, Muriel M., Goole. Disks Binge’ Leeda.” man, George, Brighton. eve. Claud B.'O., Bournemouth. Skeges, William, Tottenham. 
Broomhall, George, Stoke Newington. eee zines Hoare, Ethel, Addiscombe, 8.E. ers; oe balventani Blanghter, Annie, South Shields, 
Brough, Amelia, Heating Teds. Driver. Eve, Te00n ak Harwood: Hocking, Winifred. Exeter. Newmans eer Hathwalte. Small, Erio, Walton, 14rerpool. 
Eston, 8.0. nd ‘ es, , Sevenoaks, jan, ‘Meld. 
Brow, Albers. Braitord. Dulce, Bessie, etait ; Hodgson, Annie, Newcastle.on-Tyne, Newson, Gecrps. Hay. edaworth Smith, Elsie A., Corsham. 
Brown, Alice, Works.p. Daa Gwennie, cnete| s Hodgson, Harrict, 8: Shields, lewsum, thie Werby Bridg Smith, Edgar Wednesbury. 
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CLASS B. 


LIsT OF PRIZE WINNERS 


Quaker Qats cHILDREN’s COMPETITION. 


ist PRIZE WINNER: £5.—Archie MANN, Bromyard. 


2nd PRIZE WINNER of &3.—Sybil Frances CLOW, Westcliff. | 


BATES, Arnold, G., Hanley. 


jeater, Bertram, Kiddermirater. 
beatord, Ivy, Crouch End, N. 
bennett, Fk. By Brighton. | 


rguay \ 
B:rvh, Thomas C., West Derby. 
Claude, Liverpoo!. 
Beet, Oyril Hugh, Southampton. 
Berwob, Lena, hi 


, Newry. 
is Derothy, Preston. 
rte Leslie M., Clay Cross. 
Gb, Lele Oy 


svott, Elsio Jane, Grays. 
Avbett, Reginald, Manor Park. 
ry red, Skipton. 
4 ve. Harmon, Norwi 


ich. 
i! 


ley, 
Doris, Urmston. 
Basak, Georg ard, Leytonstone. 
forse Edward Favershau. 


Harrogate. 
, Stony Stratford. 
her, Muriel Leeds. 
fare ldred, tockton-on-Tees. 
ae, tor oteource 
be j Southfields. 
Bid sae ay daveresal 
res, Agnes A Giinghan, Kent. 


Blakeman, William, Bursiew. 
Aifesa Reginnid, Fast Ham. 

v. is Reason, Wallingtores 
Booth, Vere G.. Ns 

iter, Ccoil If. B., Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
Boren @erah, Camberwell. 

we! 


i Arthor, York. 
Boyton, q . 
rad) Runcorn. 
a ‘ey, Fred., nstaple. 


,. Flixton. . 


Mary » Norwich. 
Brown, opel y., Great Horton, Bradford. 
Seed Mancheeter. 


Bows, i oh: 
Bornean, aeart @ Weybridge 
Bonin 5 ak. Forest Gate. 
Burnett, Harold : 


3 Preston. 
zie Frederick 8., Erighton. 
rder, Percy, Reigate. 
Carpenter, Maurice, te, 


Caron, Thomas Henry, Brightcn. 


Abbott, Walter, Kentish Town. 
Abley, "fee senremibarr. 


A , Sidney, Buckharst F: 
. Allan A., Netherfie 


Norwie 


h. 
o, Frank, {. Fdmnnde. 
Charles E., Brighton. 
e, Herbert, Cheltenham. 
ezander, John C., Handsworth. 


Allen, Henry, Flitcham. 
len, Ivor B., Tonbridge. 

ercth, Herbert H., Forest Gate. 
ler, . Bradford. 

lereon, George R., South Shielde. 
rson, Leonard, Kentish Town. 

Anderson, Minnie, Tonbridge. 

ped nee. Wimborne. 
‘ng, Mabel, Tr. 

Armeden, Elizabeth H.. Swarace. 


Arnall F., Peterborough. | 
rey; . Elsie E., Battersea. | 


Amuln, William, Brighton. 
Nise, F Datchet = 


ohn, Tottenham. London. 


Bailey, William, Trowbridge. 
ter, Alice, BE. Putney, 
er, Horace A., Chick ester: 


er, Mand, 
ker, Micheal Jn Milter 
it. go P., North Shields. 


amferd, Kathiven M., Stafford. 
ngs, Arthar, bourne. t 
«, Robert T., South Shields. | 
rer Btaniee fuselgefield 
. 2 °. e! . 4 
. Sydney H., Wigan. | 


Barker, c H 
pete Xeniar M., Chiswick. 


Eva, Bulwell i 


Retlow, Gladys, Shei 
Berdes. Doris, an H 
‘*>ea, Enoch, Nelson. 


Pomett, Ivor, Barry Dock. 

Sestuston, Nellie G., Souta Woodford. { 
nt Percy, East Ham. 

t Doris, Gillingham. 


< 
if 
u 
ES 
® 
g 


Percy, Kentish Town. io 
Awtio, Richard, Sunderland ' Bircus 
ving,  ottcuhens: | Birkumshaw, Bernard, Clay Cross. 


; 4th PRIZE WINNERS of £1 each. 
ALLEN, Richard Cecil, Weymouth. | GIBBS. William George, Bristol. 


HOLOWAY, Jobn M., Bath. 


1ScO Prize Winners 


Clutten, Doris L., E. Dereham, 
Ellis, Charlotte J., Sheffield. 
Evans, Sidney, Bangor. 

Everard, Win. Hy., Bheffield. 
Hieldsend, Fred., Oheste: field. 
Finn, Charles, Stratton-on-Fusse. 
Fudge, Gera.d, Thornburr. 

Gray, Hy. Wm., Catford, 8.E. 
Grayet, Walter, Exeter. 

Green, Chas, W., Stceny Stratfurd. 
Griffiths, Hector, Marsden. 
Guest, Gwennie, Siough. 

Haske:], Albt. G., Southamp!on. 
Haske!], Marion C., Southapipton. 
Hird, Wilfred, Addlestone. 
Hodds, John, Leeds. 

Hodges, Lancelct J., Carlton. 
Holt, Cyril D., Levenshulme. 
Hopkins, Anne, Wolverhemptcn. 
Hubert, Beatrice, Wocd Green, N. 


30O 


Carter, Herman J., Bradford. 
Oarver, Nellie, Brighton. 
Qasile, John, Eastbourne, . 
Caulder, Harry Leslie, Werbridge . 
Ohallenger, Ethel May, Ooggeela.l, 
Challenger, Harry, Coggeshali. 
Chandler, Walter, Eastbourue. 
Chase, Annie, Great Yarmouth. 
. HL, St. Albans. 
Cheadle, David Robert, Exeter. 
Chisholm. William, Weymovth. 
Clayton, Walter Joseph, Bex'ey Heath. 
Cole, Leonard, Chelmsford. 
Cook, Frank, Hull. 
Coombs, Ernest, Weybridge. 
Qocner, Ivy Marguer:ie, 
Corbctt, Geo. » Handsworth. 
Coultas, Rita J., Middlesbrough. 
Cowen, George Henry, Liverpcol. 
Coxon, Cyril, Burslem. 
Crane, Alfred B.. Bromsgrore. 
Orook, Arthur, Stony Stratford. 
Crook, Haro!d Dougles, S:ony Stratford. 
Crump, Sidney, Weybridge. 
er, Cyril Charles, Kirkstall. 
1, Arthor Stanley, Dorking. 
ing, Robert A.. Jarrow-on-Tyne. 
,» Benjamin, Fairford. 
Cutler, Henry George, Brighton. 
Davis, Elsie, Leatherhead. 
Davies, William T., Corwen, 
Day, Ellen, South Norwood. 
Day, Horace, Addlestone. 
Dean, Leonard Alex., Southampton. 
Dennison, Jesie L., South Shields, 
Dewick, Percy, Stony Stratford. 
Dodd, Frank, Reigate. 
Dodson, Lily, Nunth 
Douglas. Alan, Worcester. 
Duke, Elcanor Lilian, Castletown. 
Dumbleton, Sidney, Btony Stratford. 
Dumbleton, Tom, Stony Stra.ford. 
Dyer, Frank, Hanwell. 
Eades, Harold G., Stafford. 
Eddy, Reginald, Barnstaple. 
Emeneny, Arthur J., Ipswich. 
Edmonds, Alice. Syoolwich ‘ 
wards, Vivie -, Newpor 
Elmslie, John, Maidstone. 
EV. Lilian Maud, Brighton. 
Ellison, Arthur, Bradford. 
Elton, Glady, Ansdell. 
Embleton, Irene. Liverpool. 
Erridge, Alfred W.. Eastbourne. 
Evans, ‘Reginald W., Cheltenhain. 
Byles, Nora, Slough. 

Fey, Ernest James, Handsworth. 
Farndell, Ernest L., Forest Gate. 
nt, Victor, Paignton. 

Fearnley, Atbert W., Wortley. 


ury St. Edrunds. 


LITTLE, Mary, Sunderland. 
RUDDERHAM, Jack, Gorleston. 


+ Jacob, G.O.M., Sth. Woodford, N.E. 
Ki.by, Mary, W. Norwood. | : 
King, Albert Win., Hurstpierp<iat. 

! Kitchen, Robert, ‘Askam-in-Furnes:. 

| Knight, May. Shrowsburt. 

ni x; Ibert, Liverpoo!. 
Lewss, ‘egina!d, Bishopstcn. 

| Yewis, Haydn, U,, Aberaman. 
Liptrot, Dorothy, 5. Helens. 

| Lord, Herbert, Nadclitfe. 

1 McNeill, Kdwin, Ellesmere Port. 

| Mahony, Ruth, Doncaster. 

| Marfurt, Ruth V., Belfast. 

| Markham, Charics, S:ony Stratford. 

! Martin, Eunice Gertrude, Saltaire. 

| Middlemmass, Winifred, Chiswick. 

| Morris, Harry, Stony Stratford. 

| Morse, May, Reading. 

Mitton, L. J., Plymouth. 
Nichols, Artiur, Bournemcuth. 


| Feasey, Horace. Bedford. 
Ferris, Albert W., Cheimsford. 
| File, Florence H., Reading. 
| Firman, Cyril C., Chelmsford. 
Firman, E., Chelmsford. : 
Fisher, Minnie D. B., New Waxetcad. 
Fisher, Susannah, Carlisle. 
Folkes, William G., Gt. Yarmouth. 
Ford, Henry Charles, Forest Gate, 
Frail, Ena, Sunderiand. 
Freeman, Lancelot, Boscombe. 
Freeman, Fr-dcrick, Kingstor-cn Thawes, 
French, Arthur J., Stony St:aifird. 
Fuller, Harry 8., Eastbourne. 
Games, Cons.iance, Loughborouy iu. 
Garner, Ida Mary, Peterboroust. 
Garner, Bn ey ., Gosport. 
George, Harcid, Southanmpion. 
Gilbert, Mabel, Earlsfield. 
Glover, Ma:yaret, S. Tottenham. 
Glover, Vivian, 8t. Margarete. 
Godwin, Reginald, Macclesfield. 
Goodger, Geoige H., Stony Stratford. 
Gower, George, Eactbourne. 
Gowman, C. J., Paignton. 
Gray, Robert, Datchet. 
| Gray, Wiiliam_G., Reigate. 
Grayer, Mar, Exe’er. 
; Green, Henre, Newcastle-on-Trre. 
| Greenacre, Vida, Gorleston-on-sea. 
Greenwood, Charlic, Bradford. 
Gregson. Vera, Suvcei!and. 
Guest, Gordon, Siongh. 
Guttridge, Mabel, Chapel Allerton. 
Hagan, Chas., Liscard. 
Hagon, Leonaid, Thornley. 
Hall, Dorothy, Headingley, Lee.js. 
Hail, John, Thornbury, Bradford. 
Nall, Percy R., Stretford, Manchester. 
| Hall, Willie, Birmingham. 
| Halls, Stanley, Forest Gate. 
Hammond, John 1.., Kirby Mocr-ide. 
| Hands, Francis W., Bromsgrove. 
Hardware, WiImot, Dorking. 
Hardwick, Sidney, Kirby 
Harvey, Edwin G., La‘eon. 
Henderson, Mary A., Wallsend-on-T) ne. 
Hills, Stanley Jchrston, Oregagh, Be.faet. 
Dinchliffe. Mary. Leeds. 
Hecbson, Fredk., Wolverton. 
Hoey, Francs I.. Norwich. 
Holden, Hilda, Ba!moral, Belfaet. 
Hollenbon, William, Eastbourne. 
Holioway, Jack, Clapton, N.E. 
Holman, Winnie, Exeter. 
Hooper, Bes='e. Readin 
Hopper, Kathleen, Kingston. 
Horrell, Reginald I., W. Croydon. 
Howes, Lottie, Blaydon-on-Tyne. 
Huckerby, Lewis, Iton, 


rside. 


of 10,7- 


SMITH, Sydney Charles, Ramsgate. 
SWETNAM, Thomas, Burslem. 


each. 


O'dham, Frank, Leicester. 
Paliner, George, Stony Stra‘ ford. 
Pedrith, Dorothy, Torquay. 
Pickles, Haroid, Bradford. 

' Powell, Frances, North Finchley. 
+ Pewnall, Harry, Macclesfield. 

, Pratt, Edwin U., Chapeltown, 

‘ Redan, Bydaey: Hull. 

' Reeve, Russell, Norwich. 

| Saunde.s, Ivy, Reigate. 

, Saunders, Jack, Sonthsea, 

\ Scott, Harold, Leeus, 


, Seart, Nestie, Leca:. 
Scrivener, Harold, Leyburn. 

; Seymour, Herbert V., Eastbourne. 

' Sterne, Amy C.. Bury St. Es unde, 

terne, Edinund, Bury St. E 8 

; Stovold, Albert Ed., Weybridge, 

) Taylor, Herbert R., Nerwich. 


Prize Winners ofr S/- each. 


| Tludson, Ethel M., Houghton-%«-Spi.ng. 
Hunt, Cecil, Gt. Yarmouth. 
; Huyton, Gladys, Hauley. 
' Irwin, Joeeph, nketh. 
| Jackson, Edith M., Keswick. 
| Jacvv, Gladys P. M., 8. Wood/urd. 
| Jeal, H., Reigate. 
| Jeal, Margaret A., Dorking. 
| Jennings, Doris, Ilkley. 
| Jepson, Kath'cen, Shrewsbury, 
Chas. Hargicaves, Walton, Liverpool, 
Edith M., Muddersfield. 
Gwladys, L'angatteck. 
Nelhe, Gillingham, Ret. 
No:man, Nelson. 
» Coss:e, Brighton. 
5 Jobe, Wilde fats 
Nelsun, urtmerpon.t. 
eh 


ting us V., Westeiff-on Sea, 
Ning, Wilfr:d R., Kirby Movrsice, 


Jick, Lianstephan. 
William Liosd, Wesnenth, 
Loiiywhite, Bryant, Hurstprerys rt. 
[ Lines, Pred., Stony Straticrd. 
Lucas, Wiified Hears. Weir cge, 
Luxford, e, Welling, 
Ciatchic, Label, Nottingham. 
Yonaghan, Ernest, Reitast, 
”y Hit!, Vincent, Slough. 
McDermott, Gladys, Belfast. 
Macnherson, George W.. Forest Ca‘e. 
Mandart, Agnes. uthend-on-Sea. 
Marfuit, Ade!aide Rosa, Belia:t. 
Markham, Sdney, Stony Srrativr.). 
Marriage, Joseph William, Che usferd. 
Mason, Harold, Aston. 
Matthews, Thomas W., Story Str:iford. 
Matthews, Wilfred, Reigate. 
Mather, Eveline. Huddersfield 
Mead, Dorothy Evelyn, Swindon. 
| Midd:emas, Charles, Morpeth. 
Mitchel, Elsa, Leeds. 
Mitchell, Maud. Leeds. 
Moore, Jawis, Taunton, 
} Morley, Er.est W., Brighton. 
! Napicr, Lizzie Mildred, Bundc:'and. 
| Newman, Frank, Cheltenham. 
| Newport, Leonard W., Bishopst-n. 
Nixon, Violet Gertrude, Tutte: bam. 
! Oliver, Albeit, Exeter. 


LOOOSO Prize Winners of 2G each. 


Bayley, Eric, Brooks’ Bar. 
Baylis, Frederick J., Blaenavon. 
Beale, Harry, Hammersmith. 
Beard, Thomas, East Grinstead. 
Beardmore, Harry, Stony Stratford. 
Beares, John, Southwici:. 
Beaumont, Robert L.. Eicecar. 
Beavan, Lizzie, Gillingham. 
Beed, Charles, Keyham. 
Beer, Dorothy M.. Norwich. 
Beesley, Percy, Evesham. 
Behan, Minnie, Tucan. 
Bell, Albert, New Bou!tham. 
Bell, Edward C.. Croydon. 
Bell, Nelly. Sunderland. 
Belton, Mary F., Harrogate. 
Benn, ‘John W. Mapperiey. 
Bennell, Fred J., Flizton. 
Bennett, Harold, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Bennett, Harold ©., Brighton. 
Bennett, Reginald & Ramggate. 
Bensted. Doris M., Hampton Wick. 
Benton, Winifred, Sheffield. 
Berry, Alfred, Reigate. 
Berry, Walter, Barnstarle. 
Bignell, William G.; Brightcn. 
Billington, Daisy, ford. 

Harry G., Jarrow-on-Tyne, 
Bircumshaw, Edith, Urmston. 


Birkin, William E., Blaenavon. 
Bishop, Alice, Blaenavon. 

Bisset, Maud, Blairgowrie. 
Bitten, Benson 8., Sudbury. 
Black, Henry, Brighton. 
Blackbarn, Edwin H., Tyldesley. 
Blackburn, George, Brighton. 
Laura, Hammersmith. 


Biae! i 
Blake, Alfred, 
Blake, Stanley O., Exeter. 

Bland, Allan, Oakworth. 

Blinco, Edith F., Slough. 

Blow, George W., Rotherbam. 
Bloys, Harold, Sudbary. 

Blythe, Satah, Norwich. 

Boker, Gertrude F. E., Dover. 
Bolton, Alminx, Leeds. 

Bolton, Albert W.. Hetton-le Hele, 
Booker, Harry, Leeds. 

Boorer, J.eonora, Wimbledon. 
Bodsey, William, Rochford, 


: Borthistle, Annie, Wexford. 

‘ Bosley, Cecil Alfred, Taunton. 

* Bosworthick, Ernest, Plymouth. 
Boucher, Frank, Exmouth. 

Boulter, Stanlev, Ashby-de-la-Zeuch. 

; Bowen, Amy, Barnsbury, London. 

' Bowes, Gordon R., Kirby Movrside. 

, Bowler, Charles. Lonzham. 

: Bowles. Kitty, Worthing. 

, Box, Robert Wilson, Wandswoith. 
Brace, Alexander. Reigate. 

Braithwaite, Edward A., West Fridgford. 
| Bray, Bertie, Worcester. 
t Bradley. Cyril F. C., Hereford. 

Bray, Ethel. 8. Norwood. 

Breach, Claude, Eastbourne, 

Breese, Charles, Caerews. 
; Brett, Frank G., Flixton. 
| Bretten Dorothy, Flitcham. 

* Brewes, Mannah. Felling-on-Trne 
» Bridge, Arthur L., 8. Shields. 

' Bridger, Walter J., Chicheeter. 

Bridger, Winnie, Brighton. 
| Brizes, Alfred L., Bradford. 
: Briggs, Phyllis, Gargrave. 

Bristowe. Grace E., Old Chariton. 
Rrittain, Lonis, Hemel Hemp:tea:i 
Broadbent, Hilda, Bingley: 
Broadway, Hilda, Wallingford 
Brocklesby, Florence, Hull. 
Brockway, Arthur H., Brighton. 
Brook, Madeline, Bingley, 
Brooker, Frank J. righton. 
Brooks, Ada G., Monkscaton. 
Brooks, Bonjamin, 8t. Helens 
Brough, Gilbert C., Headingley. 
| Brough, Louis E., Headingley. 
Broughton, Arnold, Wilmslow. 
Broughton, George, Dorking. 
Broughton, John, Wilmslow. 
Brown, Ida, Gillingham. 

Brown, Kenneth Irving, Morpe:h 
Brown, Mabel, Worksop. 
: Brown, Nathaniel, Kempston. 
Brown, Ruby Gertrude, Margate. 
Browning, John, Hamilton. 
Drowning, Nellie, Hamilton. 
Broxholme, William, Louth 

Bryant, Harold, Plymouth. 
Bryant, Nejlie. Bedford. 
Bryer, Frederick John, Pannal, Leede. 
. Bucku, Edgar, Dorking. 

Butkenham, Henry P.. Leston. 
: Bucknole. Doris W., Croydon, 

Bull, F. L., New Cleethorpes. 


! Bulmer, John Simpson, Heb! urn Quay. 

; Bundy, Reginatd R., Southamiyp tua. 

' Bunn, May, Ledbury. 

) Burcham, Jenmie, South Shie'da 

' Burford, Fred W., Buxter. 

| Burford, Nellie, Clapham 

| Burnett, Reginald, Tottenham 

} Barton, John William, Doss: ier. 

| Burton, Roland Charles, langley, Slough. 
But: herd, Tom, Eastbourne 

| Butler, Rohert W., Forest Cute. 

| Butler, Victor 8.. Dublin. 

+ Butler. Wiliam John, Doraing. 

| Callow, Churiie, Bristol. . 

: Calverley, Gertrude M., Burniey. 

i Calvert, James, Halifax. 

: Cameron, W.. Sunderland. 
Campbell, Hilda. Brighton. 
Cane, Geurce, Cheltenham. 
Cannon, bteanor_M., Bourzemcuth 
Cannon, Gladys Emily, Buirnemouth. 
Carder, Charles, Wolverhatapten, 

; Carr, Queenic, 8. Woodfoid. 


, Careon, Victor R., Brighton. 
Carter, Ela Mary, Rippenden, 

; Carter, W.. Brighton. 
Carter, Wilham L., Downham. 
Cartlidge. Horry, ‘Tunstall. 
Castle, Harry, Fastbourne 
Caton, Jessie Edith, Shephor’s Bush, 
Causton, A. J. Leonard. ansea, 
Challen, Robert, Sheffield. 
Challen, Stephen, Sheffield. 

, Chambers, Kitty, Awsworth, Notts 


*Chamters, Samuel D., New Awswortb, Notts, 


Chapman, Frederick P., Plyincuth, 
, Chard, Irene. Harrogate, 

Charles, Cissy, Rugeley. 

1 Charlish, Percy, Lowestoft. 
; Chatfield, Arthur W. F., Oxferd 
| Cheetham, James Albert. War::. -ton. 
| Childs, Grace, East Finchley. 
Chisholm, James, Weymout 
Chittenden, William R., Brighton. 
| Clark, George, Addlestone. 

Clarke, Alice, Silverdale. 

Clarke, Ciseie, Newry 
Clarkson, Arthur Edward, }..::.m 
Olif, Stephen, Hanley. 
Clough, Gertie, Whiticy Bar. 

} Clowes, To’ ert. Macclesfield . 

} Coates. Harry B.. Raweliffe Bridye. 
1 Cockerton, Fred. Poyninge. 

* Colbeck, Leonard Touth 

Coleman, Ernest. Forest Cate 


3rd PRIZE WINNER of £2.-— Elsie BELL, Gt. Yarmouth. 


TAYLOR, Francis, Stony Stratgord 
VINCENT, Rupert, Ellesmere Port. 


Taylor, George C., Stony Stratford. 
Tooley, Frederick, Stony Stra: ford, 
Trasler, Gertrude, Bedford. 

‘Turner, Winnie Alice, Carlisle. 
Vickery, Clifford, W., Exeter. 
Walmsley, Maurice i, Bradford, 
Watson, Elsie, Lecds. 

Watts, Kate Lilian, Brighten. 
Webb, Frank Victor, Stafford. 
Wheaton, Mabel W., Portameu bh. 
Whitehead, Cyril V., Morecanibe. 
Whitehead, Wilfred V., Morecan.be. 
Whiteley, Clifford T., W:ckha:a Ma:lets 
Whiting, J., Oliver, Reigate. 

Willcox, Alfred H., Kew. 

8s, Msb 1, East Finchley. 

Winn, William A., Great Hoiton. 
Witts, William, Worcester. 
Woodfield, Ethel, Harringay. 
Worlicge, Alfred E, Bexk y Heath. 


O'Reilly, Kathleen Maude, Leucur, 8. 
Owen, Frank Leslie, Upper He!!cway. 
Paimer, Edward, Reigate. 

| Parker, William, Wallsend. 
Parkiu, Rodenck, Sheffield. 
Pearce, James Hale, Datchct. 

| Poarson, Joseph, York. 

| Pilfoid, Nellie, Brighton. 

Pither, Gecige, Pendleton. 
Prance, Clarcnce, Bideford, 
Poole, Stanivy, Datehet. 
Preston, Sidney, Carleton, Yorks. 
Priestley, Stuart M., Brighton, 
Pritchard. Ada_G., Battersea, 
Prout, Lillie, Belfast, 
gu ley, Rebecca, Belfast. 

apley, Edwin J., Dorking. 
Rhodes, Cecil, Headingley. 
Richardson, Nary, Leytonstone. 
Rickaby, George, Kirby Mcore:de 
Rivers, Chas., Bristol. 
Rivers, Jno., Horfield, Bristol. 
Rogers, Sidney, Farnham Royal. 
Roodhouse, Francis, Prestwich, 
Rout, Mary F., Brighton. 
Saddington, E., Bradford. 
Schumacher, Fred., Bournemouth. 
Scott, Ernest, 8. Shields. 
Sanderson, Dorot Brighton. 
Sharrak, George, wnsley, 

j Shepherd, Regina'd, Southamplo., 
Shoibrook, Alice, Excter. 
Simmons, Wm. A., Reigate. 
Slythe, Frank, Colchester, 
Smith, Ernest J., Kentish Town. 
Smith, Fredk., Oheltenham. 
Steward, Ethelbert H., Brightling::a, 
Stoit, Edwin, Midd!esbrough. 
Stritter, Wm. Chas., ‘Tottenham, 
Tanner, Bydney, York. 

Tapscott, Hy. Frank, Exeter. 

Taylor, Lill M., Wimbledon. 
Theodoiso1, Wilfred, Sunder:and. 
Tranter, Jno., Bromsgrove, 
‘Lrott, William, Egremont. 
Vandersyde, Alfred, Wa.u:amstow, 
Vincent, Cyril, Kentish Town. 


ng W., Whitley Bay. 
Young, Wilfred J., Wandsworth 


| Coles, Albert David, Chelmsford. 
; Colsell, Arthur, Datchet. 
Constable, Mary, Fairford. 
| Cooke, Alan Curtis, Lancaster, 
‘Coop, William Dyson, York. 
{ Cooper, Clifford, Hull. 
| Cooper, Maud, Newry. 
Cooper, William Henry, Leeds. 
Copeland, Ralph Vivian, Cheltenham. 
\¢ orke, Leonard, Freemantle. 
Cornett, Violet, Sunderland. 
Coulter, Harold Percival, Woking. 
fonpland. Frank. ork 
‘ourt, Norman Pilcher, Weybridge, 
Cowell, Edward, Brighton. 2 . 
| Cowles, Reggie, Blacnavon. 
Cox. A. 11, Wood Green. 
Goxhead, noha Wandsworth. 
rabbe. Ethel L., Weymouth, 
Crann, Milly, Leeds. . 
Creber, Lizzie Alice. Gillingham. 
Crossley, Leonard, Leeds. 
Critten, Constance, Old Trafford. 
Crocker, HI. 8. E., Wolverton. 
Croom, Ernest. Waltham Abbey. 
Crosse, Madgo Pearson, Whitcburch. 
bith Gladys J., Leeds. 
Crampler, Harold, Weston-super-Mace, 
Cuff, Agnes Rosamond, Cardiff 
Culley, Rosalind, Southend-on Sea 
Cumming. Isabella, Stafford, 
Cundy, Alice, Weymouth, 
Cupit, Dolly, Liverpeo! 
Curran, Josephine. Killarney. 
Cucsons, Walter, Kirbyieoors:de. 
fatting, Bernard. North Walsham. 
Dart, Albert, Guildford. 
Dash, Viederick J., Gosport. 
| Davenport, William. Macclesfield. 
Davey, Lionel E.. Brighton. 
Davey, Nannie, Brighton. 
Davideon, Rotert, Belfast. 
Davies. Elsie May. Gillingham, Ken 
Davice, Vivienne, Nottingham. 
| Davis, Harry F., Evesham. 
| Davis, James E., Knock. 
‘De is, gohs. Rentish ree LW 
avis, Maud E., Sout oodford, NE. 
Davis, Reginald, Shrewsbury, = 
Davkin, Oliver, Bishopston. 
| Denniss, James, Whitstable. 
Denyer, Robt., Brighton. 
| Beveritl. Thomas, Btratton-on-Fosse, 
Dickineon. Joshua, Chopwington, 
Dignam Julia Lucan, 


80m, 
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1,000 PRIZE WINNERS of 2/6 eaoh.—(Continued.) 


Dilliway, Harold, Reigate. 

Dizon, lie Frank, Stockton-on Tees. 
Dobson, Lily, Whitley Bay. 

Dooley, Joho. Newcastle un:ler-Lyme. 


Doughty, Charles W., Hendon, Sunderland. 


Doughty, Lily A.. Portsmouth. 
Downey, Stelle, Whitley Bay. 
Downie, William, Lancaster. 
Drabble. Charlie, Clay Cross, Derbys. 
Drew, H., Exeter. 
prvet Charlee. Bicagh. 
Dre jam, Slough. 
Bars: Bembegiea 

ret, Wen. H., Bideford, 


er, 

en, k E.. 
Dryden May, South Shields, 
Duok rt. York. 


francis, Lower Parkestons, 
msby, je M., ming. 

Despury. D. ., Leeds. 

Daxbery, Horbert, Manningham, 


Dyball, All Joke. Norw ich. 
Dyton, a, Hirwaio. 
Fastw frid, Dewsbury. 


Eatoa, nche, Hanley. 
Wbary, ‘eckmondwike. 
Eccles, Sunderland. 


Henry, Kemp Town. 


nds, , Gillingham, Kent. 
Aired Gos rt. . 


as, A., Abercarn. 
iIbert John, Newport, Moa. 
Wm., Crewe. 
alter Henry, Kentish Tows. 
John Owen, Weybridge. 
Victor, Eastbourne. 
as, Freddy, Palmer's Groea. 
. Edwin Percy, Nuneston. 
Frofe, Herropeie. 
1» a ate, 
Wilfred, Chelmsford. 
in Lionel, Tonbridge. 
mett, Andrew, Jarrow-on-Tyne. 
Jarrow-on-Tyns. 


Fouls. Won raham, Belfast. 
Gatien, ok 
. Gwendoline, South Shields. 


ur F., Ely. 
verett, Id, R 
elby, rt. Taunton. 
den, Christcharch 


t, Oliford, Plymouth. 
r, Lily Mary. Gillingham, Kent, 
, Ernest V., Peterborough. 
w, Alfred, Stowmarket. 
Feather. George, Bradford. 
eri 


Fenni Albert, Forest Gate. 
4 ed 
Findt i 
Firth, Harry. Hunslet. 
Fisher, Albert H.. Tongeight. 
er, Jas. G. B., New Wanstead, N.B 


letcher, Worence, Bangor. 
Fistcher Barry, Wickham Market. 
2, Charles John, Chippenham. 
Foster, William, Eastbourne. 


Golspie. 
ick Charles, Plymouth. 


Gillingham, Kent. 
e, ®, Bristol. 
ee, est, Bristol. 
Doncaster. 


ur, Macclesfield. 
Frederick W., Eastboarae, 
Shefield. 
ehemiah, Southsea. 
acis, Ernest E., Whitchurch, 


Crewe. 
Freeman, Noel H., Norwich. 
French, Nellie, Hassocks. 
h, William. Walthamstow. 
nch, William, Sanderland. 
‘Walter F., Isleworth. P 
. Erm oe Kentish Towa, 
George H., E. ickenham. 
Eatier, Bertha, Beckenham. 
, Ocscil A., Brighfo. 
lant, W. F., Norwich. 
ner, hur_8., Brighton. 
ristol. 


ting, W., rne. 
pen Edith AA, Rorthe ich, 
a, le! '. 
Mar Kewick’ 


lass, 

Godfrey, iy. Wandsworth. 

jd, Harold, Birmincham. 

Iding, Arthur, Darlffizton. 
Golding, Evelyn, St. TLeonard's-on Sea. 
Goldemith, Ernest, Dorking. 
Goldsmith, John, Easthourne. 
Goldstein, Rachael, Commercial St., B. 

all, Arthur W.. Whitehaven. 
man, Gladys, Shrewsbury. 
an, Ivy D., Newport Pagnell. 

Gott, Norman, Halifax. 

Gowman, Archibald G., Paignton. 

Grace. Winnie B., Woodford Greea. 

Grant, Harry, Thetford. 

Gray, William G., Walthamstow. 

Greaves, Fred. Horwood. 

Green. Alfred L. V., Brighton, 

Green, Clara L., Wimbledon. 

Greener. Flora McD., Leyton. 

Green. Geo. Wm., Gt. Yarmouth. 
reen, Fionel 8.. Reigate. 

Green, Magerie, Sunderland. 
reenfeld, Stanley F.. Reading, 
rest, Emma M., Middiesbroug 

Grieves, Wilfrid, Blyth. 

Cann, Thos., Rotherhom. 

Flall, Stanley, Livernon!. 

Harbottle, Lydia. West Gorforth. 

fHlarding, Charice Jac. Weymouth. 

Harding. Ethel, London. 

Harding, J. A.. Pont=noo!. 

Hardisty, Violet M.. Warrezate, 

Hards, est. Chiswick, W. 

Hare, Doris, Harrogate. 

Harold, Wm. M., Bristol. 


ord, 
jnifred A.. Gillingham, Keat. 


Harper, Maidenhead. 
Harper, Wiltred. Bripdley Ford. 
Harrington, Gladys, Shefficid. 
Harris, Alfred F., Richniwnd. 
Harris. Hubert T.. Shoeburyness. 
Harrison, Vara, Hall. 


poo. 
e, Herbert, Rottiey levon-Towns. 
Hawkyard. Ernest, Flint. 
Hay. Min: Chirnside. 
Harwerd; Dorethy, Brighto 
TO! ghton. 
eard. Mer G., Thorpe. 
, Nellie, Hasley. 
‘asell, Tom, Cowley. 
Heath, Wm. Gladstone, Hanley. 
Henderson, James, Gateshead. 
Hall, Maurice, Bradford. 
Hall, Joseph Stanley, Leicester. 
‘enderson, Geo., Wallsend-on-Tyne. 
ton, Arthur H_ Hnstpierpoint. 
Herbert, Beaves, Watford. 
| Hesselgrave. Margery. Leeds. 
: Hewitt, Christine. orneey, N. 
| Hickson, Nanc; Liverpool. 
| Hare. Arthur T., Norwich. 
Halford, Gladys V., Shrewsbary. 
Hall, Frank Hy., 8t. Mary Charch. 
Hieginbotham. Alexr., Bradford. 
Riilditch, Lily, Fenton. 


Hoad, Willie, Godalming. 
Hobson, Winifred, Leeds. 
Hodds, Doris, Leeds. 

Hodges, Ernest A.. Maidstone. 
| Hollrock, Cyril, Bath. 

Holden, Sydney. New Brighton. 

i 8. 

Hole. Winifred E., Torquay. 
Holtoway, Lacey W.. Totton. 
Holtam, May H.. Dover. 
Hooper, Henry E., Plymouth. 
Hope, ja, Carlisie. 
Hopkins. Charles, Prittlewell. 
Hopkinson, George A., Chesterfield. 
Hopper, Winifred. Sonth Shields. 
Houlden, Amy. Knutsford. 

Howard, Heather K.. Scuthend-on-Sea, 
Howe, Oyril London, N.W. 

Howes, Enid. Norwich. 

Hubbard. Walter. Easthourne. 

Fall, Leonard. Little Downham. 
Humphrevs, Arthur H., Macclesfield. 
| Hunt, Recinald, Rath. 
Furre'l, Emma. Norwich. 
Hutchinson, Ada. St. Teonards-on-Sea. 
Hutchinson, Maude, Koutsford. 
YWotchinson, Jennie, South Shieds. 
Hatton, Arthur FA., Factheurne. 
Ireland, Barbara _J., Bridlineton. 
Jackson, Albert E.. Dewsbury. 
Jackson, Richard, Brichton. 
Jacobs, Edward, Handsworth. 
James. Frank. Slough. 
James, Gladys. Bournemouth. 
Jeffery, Lawrence, Fareham. 
Jennings. Georee, Bexley Heath. 
Jenvey, William C.. Weybridge. 
Jepson, Annie, Shrewsbury. 

lesson, Fred ©., Leicester. 

ezard, Walter Fred. Ramsgate. 
Jillard, Sidacy M.. Plymouth. 
Jobnson, Connie. Chanelalierton. 
johnson. Florence M Peckham. 6.5. 
jebason, Wilfred. Reading. 

jones. Evan Seat 4 Oacrews. 
Jones, Edwin T.. Gt. Yarmouth. 

ones, Grace. Battersea. 

ones, Hilda, Denton. 
Jones, John V.. Corwen. 
Jones, Liewelvn, Caersws. 

Jones, Richard G., Cadoxton. 

Jowett. Eddie, Shipley. 
Kell, William. Easington. 

Kennett, Hilda. Barnsley. 
Keat. Kathleen May. Gillincham, Kent. 
Kersey, Agnes, Gt. Yarmouth. 
King. Marjorie. 8. Tottenham. 
Kirtby. Jessie M.. Sunderland. 
Kite, Archibald, Dover. 

itiey, Mabel G.. Swanage. 

napp, Gertrude, Shrivenham. 


Knight, Ceril O.. Polecate. 
Knight, Eric O.. Leeds. 

Tambh, Edith 8.. South Shields. 
Lark. Cyril W.. Turcan. 

Latimer, Gwendoline. 8. Woodford. 
Laws, David, Hartlenool. 

Les. Bertha Lilian. Stoke-on-Trent. 
Leather, Doris, Flixton. 

Teather. Margaret. Flixton. 
Leathlev, Amy. Leeds 

Leek, Alice Annie. Brighton. 
Leese, Fred. Burslem. 

Lemmy, Ernest H . Peterborough. 
Lemon, leslie. Wevbridce. 

Lenton, Henry. Chiswick. 

Lenton. Winifred Chiswick. 

Lette, Dora, Seediey. 

Lewis, Katherine. Hereford. 

Lewis. Olive Annie Dover. 
Lidstone. Teonard Whitstadle, 
Lifton, Harold, Sheerness. 
Lightowler. Arthur. Gt Horton 
Lilley, Florence May. Chariton. 
Lillie, Georgina. South Shields. 
Limmer. Mariorie R . Redford 

immer. Owen O., Sonthend-on-Sea. 
naley, Mignon. Monkseaton. 

Linstead. Fdwin, Barnslev. 

Linten, Arthur I.. Tonbridge. 

. Cecil, Plymonth. 

Lister. Doris. Hillehro’. 
i Lister, Dorothy, Reading. 


| Lister, Dorothy. 8. Tottenham, Londo. 


| Lister: Gladvs, Sunderland. 
Lloyd, Willlam F.. Carmarthen. 
Lock, Dorothy, Southzate. 

Leck, Fred. Taunton. 

Lockhart. Fred, Leicoster. 
Lockwood, Alice. Leeds. 
Lockwood Willie. Teeds. 
Lockyer. Arnold, Bath. 

Logan. Greta Victoria. Roker. 
‘Longbottom, James, Bingley. 


Qu 


Longman, Raymond H., Weymouth. 
Longworth, Gertrude, Seedley. 
Longworth, Hilda G., St. Annes-on-Ses, 
Lovell, William, §t. George. Bristol. 
Lundy, John William, Sunderland. 
Lynch, Sydney F., Leytonstone. 
abey, oaay Vs Whitley Bay. 
McConnell, Lillie, Carrickfergus. 
icGibben, Selina, Bangor, Ireland. 
icKenzie, William, mont. 
McLean, Ernest D., Heaton Mersey. 
McMaster, William, East Finchley. 
MoNair, H., Dundalk. 
Mahony, Willie, Doncaster. 
Mano, Charles, Rayleigh. 
Mann, Leonard, Rochford. 
Mann, William Joho, Dorkiog. 
Markham, Arthur, Woking. 
Marshall, George R., Rotherham. 
Marshall, Jessie, Whitechapel. B. 
Marstors, Victor G., Bt. Ives. 
Marston, Horace, Mansfield-\Woodhouse, 
Martin, George Hunter, Leith. 
Martin, Giadys Marion, Reading. 
Martin, Hilda, Brighton. 
Martin, H. L., Sonning. 
Mash, William, Datch 
Maslen, Harry, Dover. 
Mason, Arthur, Battersea. 
Mason, Charles, Bingley. 
Massarella, W. Edwin, Weymouth. 
Matthe Leslio O., Deal. 
Matth Ronald Henry, Louth. 
Matthews, Winnie M., Stoke, Devonport, 
Maxey, Florence May, Sheffield, 
Mayer, Dorothy, London. 
Mayhew, J. W., Bridlingto: 
ead, Grace F., Thorpe. 
Meakin, Annie, Liverpool. 


Millgate, William, Faversham. 
Millman, Dennis R. A.. Bristol. 
Mills, Arthur W.. Woodseat. 

Mills, Victor, Southwick. 

Miskellv, Albert, Penrith. 
Mitchell, James A.. Halifax. 
Mitchell, Leslie. Sunderland. 
Moffet, Lilian Maude. 8. Shields, 
Moister, Arthur E., Bradford. 
Monkhouse, Thomas, Lancaster, 
Moneypenny, Harold, Liverpool. 
Montgomery, Wm., Bancor. Ireland, 
Moore, Herbert 8.. Bishonston. 
Morgan, William. Sunderland. 
Moseley. R., Weybridee. 
Mountford. Aibert. Hanley. 

Moyle. William H., Twickenham, 
Mugridee. Blanche, Exeter. 
Mundell, Marjorie. Harrocate. 
Murray, Esmeralda A.. Richmond. 
Mnecat. Charlie. Hornsey. 

Mvatt, Robert E.. Wokingham. 
Myers, Albert, Middlestrouch. 
Myers, Gladys Eva. Gillingham, Keot 
Mvers, Hannah, 8. Shields. 

Myers, Walter, Middlesbrough. 
Nation, Mabel, Fxeter. 

Neale, Mabel, Hereford. 

Nezus, J. H., Redhill. 

Ness, Robert. Willington Onay. 
Netherwood. Norman, Huddersfield. 
Newell, William H.. Walthamstow. 
Newey. Winifred M., Wimbledon. 
Newman, George H.. Brieto!. 
Newman, Henry G.. Stony Stratford. 
Newman. John, Eastborrne. 
Newton, Lilian G., Bockenbam. 
Nickols. Marjorie Bournemouth W, 
Nixon, Charles. Brindlev Ford. 
Nobbs, Ethel Fanny. Diss. 
Nockles, Eric, Sudbgrv. 

Noden, Hilda, Winsford. Cheshire, 
Norman, Charles. Watford. 

Norris, Grace, Reading. 

Northeote, Cecil Albert. Blaenavon, 
Northeast. Ada, Sheffield. 
Northrop. Maggie. Great Horton, 
Norton, Emmannel, Somerton. 
Novis, William. Reigate. 

Nutley, Kathleen_ Frome. 

Ohorn. Haro'd. Fdgware. 
@Callazhan, Hilda N., Norwich, 
Oliver, frances. Sanderland. 
Olver, Georze T.eslie, Gosport. 
Owan. Dalce. Orford 


Oshorne, Amy. Gillingham, Kent, 
Aeborne, Marler. Travarrack, 
Osman. Fred, East Ham. 

Owen, Willlam James. Miskin. 

Owen, Ernest Rrichton 

Oxhorrow. Dorothy. Manzinztres. 
Oxlev, Alfred A.. Jarrow-Tyneside, 
Packer, Frank. Dover 

Palmer, Clande. Brivhton. 

Palmer, Dorothy. Balham, 8.W. 
Palmer. Teslie A.. Wickham Market, 
Palmer. Richard. Grampcund Road. 
Palmer. Thomas. Slouch. 

Palmer Watter Stonch. 

Parish, W. G., Exeter. 

Park, William Colaton. Bristol. 
Parker, Oliver Ernest. Inswich. 
Parkins, Fisie Mav, Wa!thamstow. 
Parsons, Fdwin. Kentish Town, N.W. 
Parsons, Frnest. Pakefield. 

Parsons, Ivv Winnifred Blackheath. 
Parsons, John ¥.. W.. Yeovil. 
Parsons, William. Brielston. 
Portridze. Hilda Mary, Exeter. 


Pavne, Ada. Bradford. 

Peak. William Owen, Wymondtam. 
Pearce, John, Barnstaple. 

Pearse. Helen Irene. Bideford. 
Pearson. Teatrice. Whit'ey Bay. 
Padlev. Lilv, Holywell Green. 
Peel, Mona, Brinscall. 

Poirce, Ernest. Briehton. 

Pelling. Donald A.. Brighton. 
Penfold. Fdith Mar Portsmoath, 
Phelns, Caleb. Brictol. 

Phillips, Charles, Verk. 

Phi'ling, Ernest CUford Tunstall, 
Philpott, Regcie. Shrewsbury. 
Plastow, Charlotte. Whitechapel, 
Pollard, Elsie, Harlesden. 


O'Neill. William F.. “Middlesbrough on-Tess. 


Pywesn, Tw Ranche Woolwich Commena. 


Pollard, Harry, Crewe. 

Pollard, Violet W. H., Torqaay. 
Ponder, Lilian, London. 

Poole, James Wm., Yeadon. 
Poole, Percy John, Wandsworth. 
Popplewell, Leonard, Ilkley. 

Pp , Sidney, Hartlepool, 

Pott, Reginald, East Twickenham. 
Potter, Daisy, Weitiey Bay. 


Potter, Harry Walter, N: 
Potter, Rogie Johs, sone 


berdare. 
ice, Frances Brenda. Weston-super-Mare. 


Pr 
Beate, atk Wert anes 
‘ A age. 
" ‘M., Wimbledon. 


P. Ww 
lanche. Halifax. 


Hilda, Wigan. 
d, Alice, I! at: - 
n, Florence, Bexley Heath. 


n, William R., Farncombe. 
Puntis, Susan Kite. Southamptea. 
Purdom. James, Edinburgh. 


strom, Joan, Eastbourne, 
trom, Vera, Eastbourne, 
le, Tiles J., Barry. 


, Gt. Yarmouth. 
Railton, Florence, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Railton, John, Leeds. 
, Ada, Dovercoart. 
Leeds, 


. Frank, Eastbourne, 
Ramson, Wm., Eastbourne. 

Rapley. Winnie, Dorking. 

Ra ie, Norman Francis, Haworth. 
Rausch, Ernest. Bloomfel 

Bauschke, Doris, Leeds. 

Rawiins, Harold A., Taunton. 
Rayner, Cyril, Readin 

Rayson, Florence, Bedford. 

Read, Alice Mand. Kirkdale, 


i 


olds, Fred, Eccleshill. 
Revnolds, Ellen. Eccleshill. 
Reynolds, Jack, Southampton. 
Ribbans, Constance. Addlestone. 
Richards, Ebenezer B., Llandinam. 
Richards, Revinald O., 8t. George, Bristol. 
Richardson, Donald, Watford. 
Richardson, Geofrey W., Watford. 
Richardson, Gertrude. Durham. 
Richardson, Madce, Penrith. 
Roberts, Ada, Iaunley. 
Roberts, Mary. Relfast. 
Roherteon, Albert, Brichton. 
Robinson, Benjamin. Thornley Colliery, 
Robinson, Norman, Bradford. 
Robson, Eva, Whitley Bay. 
Rodgers, Henry G. P.. Wealdstons. 
man, 8. M., Bristol. 
Rogers, Fredk., Teddington. 
rs, Irene F. K., Gillingham. 
Rolfe, Gertrude M., Gt. Yarmouth. 
Rolfe, Lilian, Reading. 
Rome, John Ellwood. Carlisle, 
Roper, Jessie A.. Norwich. 
Rose, Arthur Edw., Leeds. 


; 


Rose, J. scate. 
Rosling, Leslie J., Horfield. 
Foaling. Norman, Bristol. 
Ross, John, Gateshead-on-Tyne, 
Rouse, Cecil A.. Horeford. 
Rowing, Nellie, Doncaster. 


Rowley, R. M.. Colehill. 
, Stella, emouth, 
Rubidge, Tena, Brighton. 


Rubidge, Olive, Brighton. 
Russell, Louisis, Fastbourne. 
Sample, F. W., Kirbymoorside. 
Sanders, Thomas H., Leighton Buzzard. 
Sanders, B., Queen's Park, Beds. 
Sanders. Sydney James, Bedford. 
Sandford. Ethel, Leeds. 

Sandys, Harry E., Eccles. 
Sargent, William T., Tottenham. 
Bavage, Dorothy. Stoke-on-Trent. 
Savage. Kenneth, Brighton. 
Savers, Gordon, East Sheen. 


Schwanke, Do 
Beoley, Dorothy. Stretford. 
Bcott, Albert, Warinzstown. 
Scott, Fred, Warinestown. 
Sears, Anbrey, Dat-het. 

Sears, Harold, Tonbridge. 
Benyard, George, Wandsworth. 
Bewell, William H., Ramezate. 
Bhambrook, William J.. Tavistock, 
Shanley, Harmon. Abingdon. 
Shaw. Jessie. MancTester. 
Sheldon, James C., Sheftield. 
Shepley, Louie E., Cleckheaton. 
Sheppard. Bernard W., Woodford Greea. 
Shore, Harold T., Acton. 
Shorey, Nellie. Weyracuth. 
Simmons, Arthur. Stafford. 
Simmons J ena, Reicata. 
Simmons, I.cttie. Ramszate. 
Simmons, William J., Croydon. 
Simpson, Alic>. fundcr'and. 
Simpson, Marion. Gt. Yarmouth. 
Gkeges. J. W., St. Albans. 
Skinner, Will 2m, Lorton, 
Smith, Alfred P. Northampton. 
Smith, Frank, Aesbdronch, 
Smith, Gladrs V’.. East Sheen. 
Smith. Hannah, Ronth Shields, 
Smith, H. A.. Whitstahle. 
Smith. Irene Fane, Louth. 
Smith, Wilfred. Plymouth. 
Smythe, Hedley, Bexley Heath. 
Southron. Arthur, Bishopston. 
Anarke. Percy, Helmrshore. 
Btandon, Madeline, Brighton. 
Standring. Annie, Bury. 
Stanley, Ernest F., Dover. 
Stansfield. Florence, Blackpool. 
Stanton, Frank G., Aberdare. 
Btapley. Recinald F., Worthing. 
Steer, Herbert. Brickton. 
Stemp, Thomas. Dorking. 
Stevens, Alfred E., Brighton. 


WEEK ENDING 
Magcu 25, 190), 


Stevens, Madre, Liverpool. 
Stewart, Jessie, Monkseatos, 
Stokor, Norman, Newry. 
Stone, Arthur, Stratford. 
Stone, Edith. Swindon. 
Btone, k, Swindon. 
Storey, Walter, Wolverton. 
Stott, Gladys, Bri ute. 
ey, Uffculrre, 
Btreste: tai th, ‘Sanderiand. 
Birests. Ella, Sunderland. 
Streets, Frank, Barnsley. 
Strong, Hugh, Whitley Ta; 3 
Strudwick, . Tottenham, 
Stuck, Frank, Brighton. 
eet Bane asa 
a! le, . 

Sutherland, Alex. Gaon. 
se ret 

rothy, . 
Swain, Ivy, Gill pea ro Kant, 


rf 1d, Gilling 
sri Bete amealt™ SO 


Tansley, Edg TB Nettinghan, 
ar F., 

Taunt. Edward ©., Worcester 
Tavoner, Elsie Fe althamstow. 


Taylor, Eileen, esterfield. 


Taylor, Henry J., Wealdstone, 
Taylor, E. Harry. Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
easter. 


Faylor, Gilbert, 


wood. 

Theaker, Leonard Barnsley. 
Thomas, Albert E., South Shields. 
Thomas, Albert Fitzjohn, Nuneaton, 
Thomas, Charles F., Caersws. 
Thomas, Connie A., Slough. 
Thomas, John H. ie, Ramagate. 
Thomas, Viola, 8. Shields, 
Thompson, Bertie. Ipswich. 
Tnompeson, Gladys, Shortlands. 
Zpompeca. Stanley. Qa. Ipswich. 

ar E., Brighouse, 
Thornton, Edith, 8. Shields, 


Tibbetts, Joseph. Dudley. 
Tilbrook, Arthur G., Bowes Park. 
Till, Bdwin J., Hounslow. 
Tilting. Lily K. M., Reading, 
Timnins, ree, Langley. 
Tindall, Lily, Harrogate. 
Todd, Clement D., Meersbrook. 
Todd, Stanley H., Meersbrook. 
Tombs, W. G., Datchet. 
Tonks, Florence H., Widnss, 
Towell, Sidney, Taunton. 
Town, Ronald W., Croydon. 
Townsend, George W., Barry Dock. 
Townsend, Olive, Shrewstury. 
Tozer, E. J., Thursley. 
Trembeth, Margaret, Gillingham. Keat. 
Froubridge, Mabel E., Twickenham. 
Troup, Margaret M.. Huntly. 
Traman, Edith K., Bishopston. 
Tucker, Charley P., Torquay. 
Tarner, Gladys L., New Crosa. 
Turner, John, Barrow-in-Furness. 
Turner, Joseph, Barrow-in-Furness. 
er, Roger, Bedford. 

m., Woking. 
Underword. Winifred, Reading. 
Ui William, Gloucester, 

Vale, Beatrice Ki., Sheffield. 


Wade, Philip Arthur, Reading. 
Wagg. Aibert, Longton. 

Wagner, Gustave. Boscombe, 

Wain, Cyril, Bradford. 

Wakefield. Fred 8.. Newrastle-on-Tyne. 
Walker, Ralph Porter. Gargrave. 
Walsham, William. Brighton. 

Ward, Ellen, Bootle. 

Ward, Frank, Glaencvon. 

Wareham. Florence, Hedfeld. 

Warr, William, Bristol. 

Waters, William, Rock eter. 
Watkins, Rosie Emmis. Brichton. 
Watson, Hector Ronald, Walthamstow, 
Waugh, George Edwin J.. Harriaszay. 
Webb, Ernest Herbert. Plaistow. 
Webster, Harold. Barn-tinie. 

Weedy, Annie, Sonth Shields. 
Welburn, Charles Herl-rt. Lancaster. 
Welburn. John C., Laccester. 


Wells, Charles Frederick, Isleworth. 
Weeche, Arthur Christovher, Brighton. 
Wosley, Ernest Henry, ( holmaford. 
Weston, William, East’:ourne. 
White, Alec. Gt. Yarmouth. 

White, Ernest, Hebburn. 

White, Geoffrey. Hart!epool. 
Whitham, Richard, Leeds, 
Whittaker, Ethel, Warrington. 
Wick, Osdar Albert, Chingford. 
Wilkins, Florrie, Exeter. 

Wilkinson, Made E., Choriton-c-Hardy. 
Williams, John R. W., Normanby. 
Wilshere, Walter. Urmston. 
Wilson, Edward. Northendsn. 
Wilson, Horace. Aull. 

Wilson, Harold, Northenden. 
Wimpress, Dorothy, Folkestone. 
Windo, Doris, Gravesend. 
Winnifrith, Dorothy. Dover. 
Winter, Albert. Brighten. 
Withington, Annie, Millom. 
Withington, Doris, Millom. 
Wolstenholme. Ethel. Shefield. 
Wood, John, Bromyard. 

Wood. Vizzie. Marsden 

Woodcock, Dennis, Folkestone. 
Woodcock, Gladys.. Bradford. 

Woods. William, Kingston-on -Thamet, 
Wright. George Henry, Fast Mam. 
Wright, Thomas 8., E. Fart'erool, 
Wratt, Stanler. Manche:: °r. 

Wenn, Mav. Liverpool. 

Youell, Mabel, Brightoa. 


Welch, Thomas William, Hecham-on-Tae 


Machi ug 
MeLintu 
MeWillia 
Macon, | 
Milligan. 
Moseley, 
Munro, | 
Parker, | 


ae 
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T Barnes, Mrs. W., High St., Rochford. Griffen, C. E.. West Ashton, Wilts, Nicholson, L. T., 2 Sholebrooke Tce, Lee 
& HANG ELE Ss. Bartlett, T., 8 Kendrick Mews, 8. Kensington, | Grimson, BE. E., York House, Sutton, Sur, Nixon, J., 223 Capstone Ba. Bonet 
a 4 : ' Gunning, Mrs. M., 26 New Cross Rd, e.E Norman, E., Abbey Ril, Enfield. 
| Guthrie, Mrs OF. E., 3 Wellbank PL, Monifieth. 


Continued from Page One.) Berry, J., 257 Strone Rd., Manor Pk. 
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\jns T., 8 Hyndland ‘Ave. Glasgow. | Birrell, W. 8., Nafionat Bank Bhigs., Cupar. Herate ts te Hearsted, Mad sane. Pearson, J” B., Clyro Ho., Ebley, Glos. 
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person travelling as a passenger in 


any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


FOR CHILDREN. OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any vumber of claims in respect of 


each ucctacnt—not the first claim only. me 
£1,000 RAILWAY 
>) 
£100 RAILWAY INSURANCE. 
in Prizes is offered by the £100 ee, 
Editor of 502 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 
e This Insurance ho'ds yood for any number of claims 
of £1,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 — specially 
EE guarantced by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corpora- 
tion, Limited, 56 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to whom 
notices of claim, under the following conditions, must be sent 
within seven days to the above address. ‘ 
will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 
Tepresentative of any person killed by an acci- 
SF 1,000 dent in Great Britain or Iretand to the passenger 
train in which the deceascd was travelling as a 
passenger (including post-office servanis in railway sorting vans), 
and who, at the tine of such accident, had in his, or her, possession, 
e the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which tt is, 
with his, or her, usual signature, written ta ink or pencit, on the 
space provided at the foot. ‘This paper may be feft at his, or her, 
place of abate, so loug as the couput is signed, / 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said) sum shall be paid to the legal 
tepresentaiive of such person injured, should death result) from 
such accident within tires calendar MOU ere tes and that 

“hi notice of the accident be wiven within three days of its occurrence. 
to those Children who : tno the one of a pares being a ene 
A * $2.19 % servant on duty, nor a suicide, nor engaged in an 
in his opinion are most eC I OO ‘egal act, having the current number of Pearson's 
; _ A Weekly on him, or ker, at the timo of being 
successful In colouring killed by a {railway uecdent in the United age, 

although not hy can accident Oo any rain in. which e, 
the front page of cover or she, muy de trarcilaig as a” passenger. “the legal repre: 
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of the April issue of PUUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not, provided notice 
the in every case be viven to Tue Ocean AccipeNt AND GUARANTEE Cor- 
porATION, Limiitn, 36 to 44 Moorgate Strect, London, E.C., within 

seven days from the occurrence of the accident. 
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e in his, or her, possession the Insurance Coupon on thig page. or 
the ee in which i is, with his, At pee oy rage written 
os ae or in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and that death 
Now 6n Sale Every where. occurred within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at above address 
d within three days of its occurrence. This paper may bo left at 
. his, or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 
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WEEK FOLLOWS WEEK, Month succeeds Month—yet, although we have 

advertised in every important journal and newspaper in the United Kingdom, 
there must still remain thousands of people who do not believe that we have paid 
away the amount which heads this announcement. But-we offer to prove it, 
absolutely and conclusively prove it, to the satisfaction of the most carping and 
cavilling critic. 

The 


National Share Exchange 
are the Largest Stock and 
Share Dealers in the World. 


It surely goes without saying that an institution which can boast of many thousands 
of clients to whom it has paid upwards of one-sixth of a million sterling, not since 
it commenced business, but during the past couple of ycars, is one in which implicit 
reliance and perfect confidence can be placed. 


The 
National Share Exchange 
has a Reserve Fund of 


£30,00 
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WEEKLY. 


Clients have made cver 

£150,000 by Signing an Order 

Form and Leaving the Fesi 

to Us. No Client need Losc 
more than &6. 


Tf you fill up the coupon below we will send you a large 28 pp. list of Vi) 
171 cheques to each page. The amounts average from £20 to £500 ect. sot nol 
one single disbursement on this list has been made for postages, printing, s! 0 ers 
advertising, salaries, or for management expenses. The number of each 
recorded, as well as the amount and to whom paid, and in addition a Sear: For 
is enclosed, so that any individual cheque or batch of cheques can be pr! ' ify 
inspection. 


seeped 


You only need Invest &6. 


All you need do is to fill in the Coupon below dead penc!! 

will do if pen and ink are not handy), tear or cu: it 

out, enclose in an envelope (3d. stamp will suffice if t:° 
flap is turned inside), and post as directed. 


NO FURTHER LIABILITY WHATEVER. 
besides a large five- figure ii ctv ed epee aces 4 be 
° ‘ “* Tha 
Current Account. , Deexonioem Tureau: 
The firm is also proud of its 74 Press notices, upwards of 7,000 perfectly unsolicited H ?, 
testimonials. It has never kept a client a day waiting for his money ; it opens and H We. Bet 
closes transactions at a moment's notice ; and, acting as principals, charges neither ‘ f { Or 
brokerage nor commission. Clieuts can buy or sell Stocks or Shares, any they wish, H STOCK ay 22.GREAT INCHESTER L Gi eens | 
at any moment of the day ; the whole market, as represented by the London Stock ! AND = ON b ee 
Exchange, is open to them. : Please forward me full particulars ee 
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usually made in afew weeks. eerie esse cyt as etal ae eee eet onee Ry 
: sane - } 
Ui Commun'cations respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Denartment, ‘PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET. LONDJ'. a 
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